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For the Companion. 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge 
CnrapTEerR XII. 


The doctor smiled in his quiet, humorous way 
when Phil came rushing into his office with the 
breathless inquiry,— 

‘“‘Where did that buckboard come from ? Whose 
is it?” 

The doctor’s answer 
was very cool and de- 
liberate : 

“Tt came from the 
manufacturers. And it 
is yours.” 

“How—mine? I 
thought—we concluded 
——not to order it!” 

“Sit down, Phil, and 
don’t be excited. We 
did conclude not to or- 
der it on your account. 
In fact, the most I want- 
ed to get from you was 
an idea of the sort of ve- C 
hicle you fancied. You j S NC 
had so many friends, Wa RS NN 
and they all seemed to 
feel so strongly that 
not only you, but the 
whole community, had 
suffered outrage and loss 
in the burning of your 
buckboard, that I 
thought they would be 
glad to make it up to 
you. So I headed a 
subscription paper, and 
soon had money enough 
pledged to justify me in 
sending the order.” 

“O Dr. Mower! I 
never dreamed of it!” 

“Of course you didn’t ; 
and I never md@ht you 


- 


| There is only one thing to do, of course. This 
is all a very great surprise to me. But I know 
| just how you have felt, and why you have acted 
| as you have.” He looked up at the clock. ‘‘There 
is one man who must know the facts in the case at 
| once.” 
“You mean—Bass ?” said Phil, with a look of 
pain and dread. 
“1 mean Crosby,” Dr. Mower replied. “The in- 
surance agent. I hear he is in town again, trying 


The conference had been long, heated and un- 
satisfactory. It was getting late. More than once 
Mr. Crosby had risen tv depart, with the threat 
on his lips, ‘“The law, then, must settle it!” But 
each time he had sat down again, as Bass begged 
him not to go, and showed signs of yielding. 

| Then the door was opened and Dr. Mower looked 
in. 

“We have been to your boarding-house, Mr. 
Crosby,” he said, “and have followed you here 


! to force Sol Bass to a settlement; a settlement that | We’ve a little business with you, this young per- 





should. That’s why I 
kept away from Mrs. 
Shedrick’s with my pa- 


per, thinking I would go there the last thing, if 


it was necessary. But it hasn’t been necessary. 
Here’s a list of the names, if you wish to see it.” 


Phil took the paper in his unsteady hand. But | 


he could not read a word; he just sat there and 
cried, like the child he was. 

**What is there to feel bad about ?” said the doc- 
tor, winking hard at a tear or two in his own eyes. 
‘Hem !’’—clearing his throat. ‘TI think I should 
laugh, if I was you. Summer boarders and old 
residents united, you see, in giving you this token 
of their sympathy and respect.” 

Phil managed to read a few names, then tears 
rushed into his eyes again. 

‘I thought my friends were forgetting me—and 
they were doing this for me all the time!”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Oh, I wish I had known!” 

“Maybe you wouldn’t have felt quite so hard 
towards Bass,” said Dr. Mower. ‘He’s as badly 
off now as his worst enemy could wish; and I 
guess even you, Phil, can afford to have a little 
pity on him. Though, to be sure, he brought his 
misfortunes on himself.” 

Phil was trying to read the paper again. Sud- 
denly he jumped up and walked quickly to the 


window, where he appeared to be struggling with | 


some powerful emotion. 
cry of distress. 

“I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it!” 

‘‘What is it you can’t stand, my boy ?” 

“Something I have kept from you! Something 
I must tell, or my heart will burst!” 

“Ah!” breathed the doctor, finding there was 
more in the boy’s betrayai of feeling than he had 


Then he turned with a 


supposed. “Tell me all about it; don’t be afraid.” | entreaties, when confronted by the accusing agent, | one arm resting on the lawyer's table. He eyed 


As Phil did not speak, he added, cautiously, after 
a pause, ‘It’s about the fire ?” 

Phil covered his face snd gave a convulsive sort 
of nod. It was some time before he could speak 


coherently ; but as soon as he got command of 


his voice he poured out his story. 

The doctor listened, much as if he had been 
hearing the confessions of a patient who had come 
to him for counsel and cure. 
Phil exclaimed, “Tell me what to do!” 
swered, emphatically ,— 





will leave bim without a penny in the world. 
Come! the sooner you get this bad business off 
your mind, the better. I'll go with you.” 

Poor Phil felt stronger already, after his confes- 
sion. The doctor’s cheerful manner and promises 
| of help and sympathy encouraged him; and after 
a little further talk they set off together to find 
the special agent. 

The experienced Crosby had scarcely any doubt 
that Bass had fairly forfeited his insurance by fir- 
ing his own barn. Yet he saw the uncertainty of 
proving the company’s case before a jury. 

“Our timid tailor,” he wrote to the home office, 
“will be a poor witness for us, Iam afraid. If I 
was a lawyer onthe other side, I believe I could 
so tangle him up in a cross-examination that he 
would hardly know what he was swearing to; 
and make it appear that he saw nobody going into 
the barn that night, but a spectre his own terrors 
conjured up.” 

As time elapsed, Drigson was beginning himself 
to suspect that his fears might have caused him 
to take some other person for Bass. As for Betsy 
Doane, she never once pretended to have recog- 
nized the landlord; but standing further within 
the doorway, she had merely had glimpses of a 


word that it was Solomon. | 


the fire so near the close of the season. 
| proved nothing. Nor were his miserable fears and | 








son and I. As it concerns Mr. Bass, perhaps vou 
won't object to hearing it in his presence.” 

The agent made no objection; while Bass, see- 
ing Phil’s pale and anxious face in the entry, rolled 
up on his feet and shook at him his fat clenched 
hand. 

“There’s the feller that can settle this dispute, 
if he will!” he exclaimed, with apoptectic pas- 
sion. 

“And like as not he will, Solomon,” replied the 


| doctor, “if you will sit down again, be quiet, and 


| give him a chance. 


Phil has come to tell what he 


knows; and he knows a good deal.” 


“About the fire ?” said Bass’s lawyer. 

“About the fire,” replied the doctor, calmly. 
“Sit down, Phil,” pushing along a chair the law- 
yer offered him. 

Phil remained standing; his face pale hut deter- 
mined, his lips compressed, his chest heaving with 
quick breaths. The lawyer got Bass into his seat 
again, where he glowered upon the boy with his 
bloated fave and pig eves peering out, a picture of 
mingled hate and hope and fear, which would have 
been comic if it had not been so brutal. 


truth, or to add another link to the chain of evi- 


figure and heard footsteps, and taken Drigson’s | dence against him. 


“He has come of his own accord,” the doctor 


The corroborating circumstances were indeed | added; ‘‘and I bespeak for him the consideration 
strong,—Bass’s exorbitant claims, his neglect to | such an act deserves. For he might not have 
save the old wagons, his often-expressed wish tore- | come at all; he might have left our friend Bass 
place them with new ones, and the occurrence of | here in the trouble which some are so unkind as 
But these | to think just good enough for him.” 


Mr. Crosby sat with one leg over the other, and 


his readiness to abate his claims, and his offer of | Phil keenly. 


| a bribe, inconsistent with his innocence of the main | 
| charge. 


“The best course for us,” wrote the agent, “‘is to | 
| 


press him hard, and rely upon his consciousness 


“Ts this true,” he said at length, “that you know 
about the origin of Bass’s fire ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Phil, unfalteringly. 

“Then how happens it that you have kept it so 


| of guilt and his fear of punishment to make him | long to yourself? Didn’t you know Mr. Bass was 


yield his policies.” 
It was with this intention that he had returned | 


‘ 


'" he an-! very afternoon having an interview with Bass at | me. 
| the office of Bass’s lawyer. 


| suspected, and in difficulty in consequence ?” 


“T did,” said Phil. “And I was willing he 


And when at last | froma a brief tour of the mountains, and was this | should suffer a littke—after what he had done to 


Besides, I didn’t want to tell what I knew.” 
Here his voice broke a little, and his features 


writhed. Mr. Crosby, watching him closely, in- 
quired,— 

“Then why do you come forward now ?” 

“LT can't help it; I feel that I must,” Phil an- 
swered. ‘Mr. Bass has been no friend to me; he 
has made me hate him. But, for all that, I can’t 
stand off any longer.” 

Bass could not keep his seat. He started up as if 
to clutch the boy, and roared out impatiently, while 
the doctor interposed and the lawyer held him 





He hard- 
ly knew yet whether Phil had come to speak the 


back,— 

“Say it right out, why 
don’t ye? it ye sot the 
fire, as I know ye did!” 

“T did not set it,” 
said Phil, addressing 
his reply to the agent. 

“Did not?” Mr. Cros- 
by repeated. ‘Tell us, 
then, who did.” 

Phil drew a deep 
breath, while a look of 
anguish crossed his face, 
and answered,— 

“Tt was my father.” 

“Farlow!” Bass ex- 
claimed. “He haint been 
round!” 

The agent waved him 
back. ‘Tell us all about 
it,” he said to Phil. 

“He has been to see 
me twice this summer,” 
Philresumed, in a forced 
and hollow voice. ‘The 


Wh, /; 
Hi” 


tirst time, he stayed with 
me allnight in Mr, Mar- 
shall’s barn, and came 
so near dropping sparks 
in the straw from his 
pipe and matches that I 
determined never to let 
him in again. The next 
time he came was—that 
night.” 

Phil’s throat was dry, 
his voice husky and 
faint; it seemed impos- 
sible for him to go on. 
The doctor gave him a 
glass of water from the lawyer’s pitcher, and after 
a painful pause he continued,— 

“T don’t know what time it was when he woke 
me up by rattling the barn-door. I was frightened. 
I didn’t know whether he had come again, or 
whether the men who had burnt my buckboard 
were after my horse. And I couldn't have told at 
first which I dreaded the most. But as soon as I 
was well awake, I hoped it was the men; I should 
have known what to do with them.” 

“And you didn’t know what to do with your 
own father ?” the agent inquired. 

“7 did not. That’s the terrible thing about it. 
He was once a bright, fine-looking, agreeable man 
—if I do say it!” Phil exclaimed with deep feel- 
ing. “But bad habits and carelessness in money 
matters ruined him, It’s awful to say so, but it’s 
the truth—he is now just a miserable vagabond. 
I knew his voice, but T was afraid to let him into 
the barn. T handed him money through the win- 
dow, and sent him away. I can never tell how 1 
felt when I did it—’twas horrible!” And the poor 
boy’s voice broke into a sob. 

Bass observed him with astonishment; while 
the insurance agent forgot the injury to his case, 
in manly compassion for the son who was forced 
by his conscience to make this distressing dis- 
closure. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, with kindly encour- 
agement, “tell us the rest.” 

“T couldn’t stay in the barn after he was gone. 
I wanted to know what he would do; so T went 
out and followed him at a distance. He went 
straight to Bass’s tavern, as I was afraid he would. 
I had given him only a little money; so I thought 
I wouldn’t stop him. But it was later than I sup- 


posed. The lights were all out, and he couldn't 
get in. He tried the bar-room door; and then 


went off towards the old barn.” 

“Passing by the kitchen-part of the hotel ?” said 
the agent, with a curious smile as he thought of 
the tailor. 

“Yes, a little way off from it; perhaps three or 
four rods. It wasn’t so dark but that I could see 
him go to the small barn-door and get in. He 
knew the fastenings. There was a slide you could 
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move and reach vour hand in and tarn the bar, if 
you knew just how it worked.” 

“That was so me and my help wouldn’t alluz 
be botherin’ "bout the key,” spoke up the excited 
Bass. “The boy is right. His dad knew the barn. 
Used to hide in’t, one time, from his creditors.” 

“T remembered his pipe,” Phil resumed, ‘and I 
suppose I am to blame for not following him in 
and seeing that he did no mischief. But I thought 
it likely he might be out of matches and tobacco; 
I hoped he was. And it was Bass’s barn; I didn’t 
feel like setting foot inside the premises of a man 
who had used me so. I went far enough, though, 
to hear a movement by the kitchen-door, and see 
somebody hurry out. I thought it might be 
Bass.” 

The agent smiled again, remembering the tailor’s 
ridiculous story. 

“T waited awhile to see if anything happened,” 
continued Phil; “then went off towards home. I 
walked slowly and kept listening and looking 
back. By-and-by a light blazed up in a window, 
through some trees in the direction of the barn. I 
started towards it across the field; but soon met 
somebody coming towards me, running and stumb- 
ling. I knew who it was; and when he fell in a 
little hollow, I hurried down to him. It was my 
father. 

“You've set the barn afire!’ I said. 
**<Tt’s afire, that’s a fact,’ he said. 
know how I could have set it. 

careful as usual.’ 

** Careful 
your pipe ?’ 

“«T did,’ he said, ‘and fell asleep with it in my 
mouth. When I woke up, everything was in a 
blaze. I had hardly time to get out.’ 

“Tle was frightened, and so was I,” proceeded 
Phil. “I gave him all the money I had about me, 
and told him he must get out of the way as soon 


‘But I don’t 
I thought I was 
usual!’ I said. 


as ‘Did you light 


as possible. I was so excited I hardly knew what 
I was about; but as somebody at the hotel had 
given the alarm, I hurried to the street and ran up 
and down, screaming fire.” 

“And what became of your father ? 
inquired. 

“T don’t know,” said Phil; ‘I have never seen 
him since.” 


the agent 


This, then, was the seeret which had preyed upon 
the boy's conscience, and made bis life miserable. 
His story was so manilestly true that Mr. Crosby, 
after putting to him a few questions which were 
promptly answered, accepted it frankly, and begged 
Bass’s pardon for having unjustly accused him. 

“And Lam to have my insurance ?” 

“Certainly ; 


cried Bass. 
every cent that is justly your due,” 
the agent replied. **We'll have the damages ap- 
prised at once.” 

“Glory 
other, and floundering about 


'” said Bass, rolling from one leg to the | 
in a chime bear- 
dance of exultation. | 

It had hardly got into his dull brain yet that he 
owed anything to Phil; nor was Phil at all anux- 
ious to receive from him any expressions of grati- 
tude. ‘The satistaction of having at last done a 
duty which he had so long dreaded was enough | 
for him. 

“Polks'll be tickled, I tell ye! 


sereech ! 


It'll make Sal 


Bass was rushing out without his hat. He went 
back for it, and was crushing it on his head as he 
plunged again through the doorway, when he ap- 
peared suddenly to remember something else. 

“Your dad’s a scamp,” he said, turning to Phil. 
“But you've done me a good turn, and you shan’t 
he sorry tor’t, as I promised Sal when she went to 
talk with ye.” 

He was going again, when the doctor stopped 
him. 

“Isn't it about time, Bass, for you to give up 
that absurd claim on him, and destroy the writing 
his father gave you ?” 

Bass hesitated a moment, then pulled out his 
pocket-book and produced from it the paper, now 
worn and soiled, by which the wretched Farlow 
had pawned his son. 





“Blast the thing!” he said, tearing it, and 
stamping on the pieces. ‘It has been more trouble, 
‘null sight, than it’s been wuth. Phil done well 
by me, and we might have been good friends yit, 
if I hadn’t been too hard on him.” 

“How about burning his buckboard?” urged | 
the doctor. 

“I had nothing to do with that, as ’ve alluz | 

“But I suppose I can | 

guess who done it, and soon as ever | git my in- 
surance ll give the boy a hundred dollars.” 

“You'd better give him an order on the insur- 
ance company for that amount now,” the 1 hel | 


said,” Bass protested. 


shrewdly suggested. ‘The agent here will help 
you put it into shape.” 

Sol hesitated. The doctor insisted. 

“Yes, I will,” said Bass. | 

“To be sure, you've got a new buckboard,” the | 
doctor whispered aside to Phil, while Bass was 
getting pen and paper. “But the loss of the old 
one has given you a great deal of trouble, and 
caused more actual damage to your business than | 
his hundred dollars will make good.” 

“All right!” said Phil, with rising spirits. “I'll 
take it, then I can pay my debts.” 

Having signed the order which the agent wrote 
for him, Bass went off, shouting the good news to 
every person he met. It spread rapidly, and act- 
ually reached Mrs. Shedrick’s boarding-house be- 
fore Phil did; 
walking hon 


so that when he came around, atter 
with Dr. Mower, he 
smothered with questions and congratulaions. j 


was almost 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Congratulations—ves ; that was what astonished 
him more than anything else. He had thought he 


could never look Clara and her mother in the face 


after confessing all the truth about his father. | 


But he found that they suspected already who the 
vagabond was who inquired for him that evening 
when he carried his supper to the barn, and they 
now thought only of his noble conduct in sac- 
rificing his own pride and revenge for the sake of 
justice even to his enemy. 

As soon as Bass had got a settlement with the 
insurance company, which proved satisfactory to 
both parties, he made haste to discharge Lorson. 
Then the whole history of the buckboard burning 
came out. 

“You've used me a good deal better than Bass 
has, though I’ve stood his friend and not vour'n,” 
the slab-sided one said to Phil, meeting him one 
evening on the street. ‘I’m goin’ off, to-morrow, 
but I’m bound to tell ye all about that scrape 
fust. Bass didn’t doit, and I didn’t do it. He said 
he would be the fust one s’pected, and he mustn’t 
know nothin’ about it. 
lars to git it done. I felt I mustn’t know nothin’ 
about it nuther; so I jest passed the money on to 
Scoville and Krennidge, or at least a part on’t, 
and left them the job, which Bass’s stories about 
you and your cuttin’ under made ’em only too glad 
to do. Now don’t you goto layin’ it up agin’ me.” 


“IT won’t lay it up against you,” Phil replied, ‘if 


you will go to Dr. Mower with me, and say again 
in his presence what you have said to me here.” 

“Of course I’ll do that,” said Lorson. 

The next day he disappeared, and it was not 
long before both Scoville and Krennidge followed 
him, so strong was the feeling excited against 
them in the community by Lorson’s revelations. 

For the same reason, or others equally as good, 
Buss himself concluded not to rebuild his hotel and 
stables, but to sell his teams, and invest his money 
in a public house in Connecticut, where his wife’s 
relations lived. The lively Sallie went with her 
parents, and Phil was to see her no more. 

He did not grieve, although he regarded her 
with only kindly feelings now, remembering all 
her admirable qualities, and forgiving the faults 
which were attributable to her unfortunate tem- 
per and to the bad influences which had surround - 
ed her all her life. When he heard afterwards 
that she had married a worthy man, he was sin- 
cerely glad. 

“I’ve no doubt she will make him a good wite,” 
he said, “if she keeps away from the old folks, 


and if she isn’t too particular about the matter of | 


his neck-ties.” 

Even towards Bass the boy’s heart was strange- 
ly softened. ‘This was not for anything Bass had 
done for Phil, but because Phil had himself been 
just and generous to Bass. [If you would learn to 
forgive your enemy, go and do him a service. 


Phil buckboards and a “sun- 
shade,”—a vehicle so called from its cover and 
open sides,—he made a faithful attempt to reform 
the vagabond and set him to work. But Farlow 
could not stand that long, especially since the 
tavern had disappeared and Thunder Brook had 
become a temperance village. 

He was soon off again, and the next Phil heard 
of him was through a letter which he received in 
the winter from the authorities of a town on the 
Hudson, where Farlow, having nearly perished 
trom exposure in a storm, had been received into 
a poor-house. 


was running two 


Phil hastened to him, and spent his earnings 
freely, like the dutiful son he was, in having him 
cared for to the last. Farlow’s once fine constitu- 
tion was broken; it never rallied, and within a 
month he had paid the one solemn debt which no 
man can evade. 

The death of a father is to most children an ir- 
reparable loss and grief. It was a grief to Phil 
also; the more bitter because he had hoped all 
along that he might still reclaim the wretched 


man; the older he grew, the more earnestly he | 


had resolved to devote the best energies of his 
life to that task. But how could he help one who 
would not help himself ? Not even an angel from 
heaven might do that. 

“What are you going at now?” said his good 
friend the doctor, when he returned and told his 
story. ‘Your teaming is prosperous, but it occu- 
pies you only about three months in the year.” 

**] know it,” said Phil; ‘“tand even if it took all 
my time, I don’t feel that it is just what I want to 
do all my lite. I want to know more than I could 
ever learn in that business.” 

He might have added that he wished to become 
a noble and cultivated man for the sake of some- 
body else he meant to live for now that his father 
was gone. But he had not yet dared to breathe 
the thought even to that somebody else. 

“That's good,” said Dr. Mower, with his wise 
smile. “How would you like to come and study 
with me, and learn to be a doctor ?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” replied Phil, “that is just 
what I should like to do.” 


’ 


THE END. 


— +o 


INsoMNIA.—Sleeplessness is more common than 
at first might be supposed. Its causes are many, 


but one has lately been discovered by an old Bos- 


| ton physician which seems to contradict the popu- 


lar opinion. It is the want of food. It is gener- 
ally supposed to be injurious to eat late at nicht. 


but unless dinner or supper has been late, or the 


So he give me twenty dol- | 
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stomach disordered, it is in many cases harmless 
| and beneficial, 7. e., if one be hungry. 

This seems heretical, but it is not. Food, of 
simple kind, will often induce sleep. Animals 
| after eating instinctively sleep. Human beings 
| become drowsy after a full meal. Why? Because 
blood is solicited towards the stomach to supply 
the juices needed in digestion. Hence the brain 
receives less blood than during fasting, becomes 
pale, and the powers grow dormant. Sleep there- 
fore ensues. This is physiological. The sinking 
sensation in sleeplessness is a call for food. Wake- 
fulness often is merely a symptom of hunger. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S EASTER. 
Breaks the joyful Easter dawa, 
Clearer yet, and stronger; 
Winter from the world has gone; 
Death shall be no longer. 
Far away good angels drive 
Night and sin and sadness; 
Earth awakes in smiles, alive 
With her dear Lord’s gladness, 
Rousing them from dreary hours 
Under snowdrifts chilly, 
In His hand He brings the flowers, 
rings the rose and lily. 
Every little buried bud 
Into life He raises; 
Every wild flower of the wood 
Chants the dear Lord’s praises, 
Open, happy buds of spring, 
‘or the Sun has risen! 
Through the sky sweet voices ring 
Calling you from prison. 
Little children, dear, look up! 
Toward His brightness pressing, 
Lift up every heart, a cup 
For the dear Lord’s blessing! 
Lucy LARCOM. 
——— — +e - - 


For the Companion. 


AN EASTER ANTHEM. 

‘‘We praise thee, O Lord,” sang the choir in the 
little church at Oak Hill. A lovely little country 
church nestling amidst magnificent forest trees, 
with vines trained over the rustic portico, and two 
large orange trees peeping in the south window. 

The church was very lovely and peaceful in its 
isolation, but on this Easter morning it was radi- 
ant with flowers festooned in garlands around the 
pillars and reading desk, and worked into mottoes 
everywhere. The altar was a pyramid of fragrant 
white roses and gardenias, and through the open 
windows the petals of the orange blossoms outside 
floated into the pews and chancel, and lay there 
like snowflakes. 

Everybody within two miles of Oak 
church that Easter Sunday, looking happy and 
smiling. The people were very proud of their 
church, and perhaps of themselves, too, for the 
taste and labor bestowed upon it. 

But their special pride was in their choir and 
their organist, Herr Seldorf. 

He was a German musician, who, a year before 
in his wanderings, had chanced upon this little 
country village, and somehow had grown so fond 
of the people and the place, that he lingered there 
still. 

“It was so peaceful!” he said. And every 
stranger who happened in the church on such a 
perfect day as this Easter Sunday would be apt to 
agree with him. 

A girl about fifteen, in a faded calico and sun- 
bonnet, had stood timidly in the doorway from the 
beginning of the services. She was evidently a 
stranger, and did not belong to the rows of nicely- 
dressed girls who, in their fresh spring costumes, 
looked like flowers themselves. 

She was shabby and dusty, with a dark, gypsy 
face and flashing black eyes, which roved admir- 
ingly everywhere. 

She seemed to shrink from notice until the mag- 
nificent ‘Te Deum” rose upon the air, and then 
she stepped forward with clasped hands and a face 
so full of rapturous delight, that people turned 
and looked at her. 

She did not see them, but slipped into the near- 
est empty pew, and stood there with her eyes full 


Hill was at 





| 
1g : | 
Phil’s father came back upon him two or three | 
times; and during the following summer, when 





of fire fixed on the choir gallery. 
In a few minutes a new voice joined in the chant, 
a clear, pure soprano, of such wonderful flexibili- 
ty, such sweetness and strength, that Herr Seldorf, 
at the organ, gasped with surprise, and rolled his 
eyes wildly about in search of the strange singer. 
She stood in view of every one, the old sun- 
bonnet pushed back, the dark cheeks flushed, the 
luminous eyes, which seemed themselves to be 
singing the inspired notes, raised upwards. She 
seemed floating away on the tide of melody utter- 
ly forgetful of her surroundings. 
But when the chant was over she relapsed into 
the shabby girl, ashamed of her shabbiness, and 
pulled the old sunbonnet over her face. She seemed 
to pray very fervently, but her real prayers went 
| up in the anthems, for she did not seem to know 
| the hymns. 

The service was over and the people commenced 
| leaving the church. Each one looked curiously at 
| the singer as they passed the pew where she sat. 
| Some paused, and would have spoken, but she so 
| evidently shrunk from notice that they passed on. 
; As for Herr Seldorf, at the very moment he had 
| stopped to accost her, he had been seized by a 
| friend and carried off in hot haste to explain a 

difficult passage in the afternoon anthem to some 
| of his pupils. Whilst wrestling with his own bad 
English and the stupidity of the learner, the girl 
| had slipped out of the church. 
By this time the church was empty, and the peo- 
| ple riding or walking homewards. The girl stopped 
at the stile, and sat down on the step with a weary 
sich. 
“Are vou tired, littl one?” asked the sexton, 





“old Father John,” as every one called him, who 
had come up unnoticed. 

‘*‘Not as tired as I was before I went to church,” 
she answered, timidly. 

“T saw you there. A stranger in these parts, I 
reckon.” 

“Yes, sir. I used to live in Virginia,” with an- 
other sigh. “We're moving to Texas, and the 
wagons have stopped over that hill yonder.” 

“Your pa and ma there too?” 

It was a minute before the girl seemed able to 
answer that question, and her beautiful eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Mamma died when I was a baby,” she said, in 
a low voice; “but papa! oh, my dear papa! he 
died after we left home. Oh! I wish he had been 
buried here in this sweet place, instead of in that 
| ugly field, full of briers.”’ Her voice choked, and 
Father John felt very badly to have caused such 
pain. 

“You sang beautifully, my child!” He tried to 
change her thoughts. ‘I don’t think I ever heard 
any one sing so beautifully before. They must 
have taken great pains to teach you so well.” 

She smiled. 

“Oh, I’ve sang in the choir at home ever since I 
could speak, I think. Papa was wealthy once, 
and he liked music so much that I had the best 
teachers. But I like church music best of all; it 
takes you off so far that you can't feel sorry or 
anything. It’s like having wings to fly away.” 

‘“‘Who are you travelling with ?” asked the sex- 
ton. 

“Oh, Cousin Nan and her husband. 
my only kinsfolk in the world. Good-by, sir,” 
holding out her hand. “The church did me so 
much good to-day! You see, we’ve been travelling 
so long, and I never had a chance to get to church 
before. God somehow seems so far off when we 
don’t go there. I know I ought not to say this, 
but then I s’pose I’ve had so much trouble since 
we left Virginia; and besides, I’m not a good girl. 
Cousin Nan says I’m not,” with a sad little smile. 

Father John was too much interested in his new 
acquaintance to part with her immediateby. He 
walked on, chatting by the way. Her simple his- 
tory was soon learned. , The father, losing all his 
property by disastrous speculations, determined 
to begin life again in a new place and among new 
people. He sickened and died on the road, and 
was buried in a deserted field. The girl did not 
say much of the Cousin Nan, on whose protection 
she had been thus thrown, but the old .man soon 
gleaned that she was a harsh taskmistress to poor 
little orphan Alma. 

“She doesn’t like me,” the girl said. ‘I s’pose 
I do give her trouble, and when we started she 
didn’t expect to have the charge of me. She's 
poor, too, and it’s hard on her.” 

She started off at a halt-run, but the old man 
kept up with her, determined to get a glimpse ot 
this terrible Cousin Nan, and perhaps save thc 
girl from reproof, or worse. 

“Oh, they’ve left me!” cried the girl, wrinving 
her hands. “Which way have they gone: Let 
me follow them !” 

But which way had they gqge? Three roads 
branched from the main road, all leading for some 
distance in the same direction, and all equally 
travelled. There were fresh wagon-tracks on two 
of them, and Father John shook his head, not 
knowing what to advise. 

“What did they mean by starting without you ?” 
he cried, angrily. 

“Oh, they didn’t know!” bursting into tears. 
“Atter breakfast I climbed up into the back wagon 
and fell asleep, and the church bells wakened me. 
I knew Cousin Nan wouldn't let me go if I asked, 
so I slipped out of the wagon and thought I’d go 
to church and be back before they missed me. 
They think I’m asleep there yet. They never do 
call me when they’re starting. They won’t miss 
me till to-night, when they stop to camp and get 
dinner.” 

“Then they’ll be sure to come back,” said Fa- 
ther John, soothingly. “Just stop crying, and 
come home with me and get some dinner. I live 
all by myself in a little house near the church. 
Come, Alma! You’ll be safe with your friends 
to-morrow.” 

‘Never! never!” she cried, throwing herself on 
the ground in a passion of grief. “They’ll never 
turn back for me. They'll be glad to lose me. 
But they’re all I have in the world though they 
are so cruel.” 

They walked together to his tiny little house, 
and lucky was it for the child that in her extrem- 
ity she had fallen into such kind hands. Many 
years before, Father John had lost wife and chil- 
dren. Since then he had lived alone, or as much 
alone as an old man beloved by every man, woman 
and child in that community could be. 

He did his best for Alma, but all efforts to 
trace the wagons farther than the next town proved 
unavailing. About two months later a letter came 
from Cousin Nan to the postmaster at Oak Hill, 
asking for information of the lost child. If there, 
she was to try and get a situation with some one 
until her relatives could come, or send for her, 
which could not be until the next spring. It was 
a cold, unfeeling letter—no message to Alma. 
She was alluded to as if she had been a parcel of 
little value accidentally left behind, which would 
be sent for at some convenient season. 

“Never mind, little one,” said Father John, 
| patting the girl’s head. ‘Them that wrote that 
| letter are not going to trouble their heads abont 
| you. You're happy as the day is long here—you 


They are 
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fil t the place of my own dead little Bessie, and this | 
is going to be your home until the old man dies, 
or you choose to leave him. Are you not will- 
ing?” 

She bent down and kissed his hands, for she | 
could not speak. 

Two years rolled by, which brings us to the night 
before Easter. If Alma had been delicate as a 
child, she was wasted now to a transparent shadow 
—a beautiful shadow whose great flashing eyes 
had grown strangely solemn and peaceful. | 

“T feel almost well to-night, father,” she was 
saying, “and oh, I do hope to-morrow will be a 
beautiful day !” 

“You don’t think of singing in the choir to-mor- 
row ?” asked the old man, with a troubled look. 

“Indeed I do! How could they manage the 
solo in Loyd’s Te Deum without me? Besides, it’s 
the second anniversary of the day you found me, 
a poor, friendless, wretched little waif, and took 
me to your kind heart. Father, your little girl 
must thank God in her own way for these two 
happy, happy years.” She folded her hands on 
his arm and looked in his face. 

It was a glorious Easter morning. The sky was 
shadowless, and between the sun and flowers and 
bird-songs in the oaks, the little church was an 
exquisite idyll. Once more the odorous oranges 
petals floated in the chancel; once more the Te 
Deum swelled to the arched roof; but Alma to- 
day was among the white-robed choristers. Paier 
than ever, with all the yearning and passion gone 
out of her luminous eyes, you could only read in 
them a holy hope and profound peace. The solo 
rose in the air. Thrilling, plaintive, every note 
perfect in its tender clearness, never had she sung 
so well. People held their breaths to listen. 





“Make them to be numbered with thy saints in glory"—— 
A sudden silence of the voice. The organ ceased. 
There was acry from the choir as Alma fell heavily 
forwards. Nota sigh from the white lips. ‘The 
sweet singer had borne her unfinished anthem of 
praise to the foot of the White Throne. 
B. WILLIAMS. 
For the Companion. 
EASTER ANGELS, 
Through morning's purple depths of air 
A golden tinge of suntight cout 
And, like a spirit voice of pr: 
The wind through nature’s stensple calls, 
The flush of dawn is on the 
And from the sun—great Sound of light!— 


A glory breaks abroad, and fills 
Ag skies with streams of beauty bright. 





And lo! the Easter angels come, 

With shining brows and smiling eyes! 
Tarom zi patiiiess ether’s azure dome, 

hey leave the temple of the skies, 

O’er lonely valley slopes they throng. 

Where ature dreams of winter dee Ps 
The low, sweet music of their song 

Awakes the wondering flowers from sleep. 








They enter sorrow’'s shadowed wa 
Phere death has brouzht a ling 
The mourner’s stricken head they raise 
With whispered words of hope and cheer. 
With peace they come, in peace they go, 
As voiceless as the passing air, 
And only in our hearts we know 
The tender tidings that they bear. 





ng tear; 








Oh, sweet the hours of Eastertide, 

When angels join their hands with ours, 
And tell how all our loved, who died, 

Have risen in beauty like the flowers. 
grieving souls! 
pane ss breaks! 






See where th 
Thus life’s etern: r 
From streams that flow from Death’s dark lakes. 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
—~@o>—— 


For the Companion. 


BRUCK. 
In the spring of 1868, Herr Martin Maxfelth sailed 
with his family from Denmark for Iviktut, in Arsut 
Fiord, on the west coast of Greenland, as a workman 











at the kryolite mine at that place. 
Dane, with flaxen hair mixed with gray, and a heavy, 
good-natured face. 

His wife, Elizabet, had as distinctively a Danish coun 
tenance, with broad mouth and kindly blue eyes, which 
still carried a shade of sadness in their depths at the 
memory of parting from friends in far-away Lapland. 
rhey had four children, the oldest of which, Peter, 
was about eleven years of age. 

Arrived at Iviktut, Maxfelth found a home in one of 
the small houses on the shore of the Fiord, built by the 


Ile was a sturdy 


company for the use of its workmen. In this country 
of glaciers, where the forests are but copses of dwarf 
willows creeping along the ground, the people—except 
the native Esquimaux, who dwell in ig/oos (snow huts) 
in winter and tupics (skin tents) in summer—build 
their small houses of materials shipped from Denmark 
or from other lands across the sea, or sometimes of 
ift timber, cast on those bleak shores by the wander- 
ing ocean currents. 

rhe kryolite mine at Iviktut isa monopoly of the 
Danish Government, now leased to the Danish compa- 
ny that works it at a royalty of one-fifth the proceeds. 

This company has since sold the right of disposal of 
one-half the product of the mine, each year (about six 
thousand tons), to the Pennsylvania Salt Company, 
who ship it to Philadelphia and thence by rail to Pitts- 


} 





rg, where it is converted into soda. 
The ore taken from the mine is a fluorate of sodium 


laluminum. It was discovered by the Esquimaux | 


ices ago, and was by them powdered and used as 
snuff. 


Che color is a pale yellowish-brown, contrasting | 


strongly with the gray rock by which it is inclosed. 

If the mine were in a favorable locality, it would be 
4 source of great wealth; but situated as it is in a 
untry so remote and bleak, where it can be worked 
ly a small portion of the year, the profits are not 
great. Yet were it not for this Arctic mine, the Penn- 
syivania Company would be obliged to resort to artifi- 
cial means for the production of their soda. 

Che Danish Government has a resident controlleur, 
the Danish Company a superintendent and his assist- 
ant,and the Pennsylvania Company has an American 


agent; and there is also a Danish surgeon living at the | 


tine to give professional aid in case of need. These, 


| England to winter, returning to Arctic waters in the 


With the miners, are all supplied with provisions and | 





coals from the great Danish storehouse at Iviktut, 
which is replenished twice a year from Copenhagen. | 
Several species of seal appear on this coast, some of 
these being true and permanent denizens of the North, 
while others are migratory, going to the shores of Lab. 
| rador, Newfoundland, and even to the coast of New 


spring to rear their young. 

But of all the seals found in Greenland waters, the 
hispid (phoca hispida), or “‘bearded”’ seal, is most val- 
ued, since it frequents the fiords during the whole 
year. 

The winter which followed the arrival of the Max- 
feiths was a severe one, and the colony came near fam- 
ine; for the ship which brought the half-yearly stock 
of provisions encountered ice and rough weather when 
nearing her port, and being in great peril, was light- | 
ened of a part of her cargo; and as it was already Oc- | 
tober, a second ship was not able to reach Iviktut that | 
season. 

Each householder was advised to add as much to the 
scanty stock of provisions as he was able; and during | 
the remainder of the time before the “dark day” fell, 
hunting parties went constantly to the hills and along | 
the rapidly freezing fiords. These added to the public 
larder five bears and a great many deer. | 

But in a climate like that of Greenland, people have 
enormous appetites. By the middle of April the store- 
house was nearly empty, and two months must still | 
elapse before the next ship could enter the port. About 

that time, however, seals began to appear in the fiord; 
and even seal-meat was now acceptable food to these 
poor people. 

One day, a buge herd was reported off the Great 
Kunak, a mountain cape at the entrance of the fiord. 










| refused to sell his playfellow. The captain, however, 
| applied to Peter's father, and by a liberal offer (15 rix 





COMPANION. | 


would go esuniitien and whining for him in all their 
usual haunts. 

When sbut out of the house by chance, it beat and | 
scratched at the door far more persistently than a dog. | 
Its favorite place to sleep was the foot of Peter’s bed. 
If not forcibly put out, it would be sure to get there; | 
and all through the first winter its body made a most | 
comfortable “‘foot-brick” for Peter’s toes. 

But after Briick had grown so large, Mother Max- | 





feith objected to his presence in the house. So Peter } 
built a little shed for his pet, just outside. But for | 
three or four nights, Briick whined and scratched at 
the door by the hour; and it was long before he would 
go to his shed of his own accord. 

Thus passed two or three years, and Briick had | 
grown to be fully five feet in length. Peter was now 
sixteen years of age, aud had begun to work in the | 
mine with his father. Yet the same affection continued 
between the two. Briick often came waddling to the 
quarries, and was as much a pet with all the workmen 





as ever a dog could have been. 

He had a peculiar trait of climbing up and looki 
people in the face with his calm, soft eyes. It was ¢ 
saying among the miners that Briick “knew as much 
as a man’’—only he couldn’t talk. 

They judged, by his actions and moods, that if only 
he could speak, he was able to foretell storms. Per- 
haps he was, for these creatures do certainly possess 
strange, true instincts, and feel premonitions unknown 









|} to men. 


One season the captain of one of the supply ships, | 
while in port, saw Briick, and hearing of his wonder 
ful traits, tried to buy him of Peter. But Peter stoutly 





** BRU 


17K!” 


A party at once started for the floe, armed with clubs | dollars), tempted the poor miner to bargain Briick 


and old guns, among .he rest Maxfelth and little Peter. 

Around the shores of the bay the ice was still firm, 
but further out it had broken up and lay floating in | 
vast detached cakes. The more courageous of the 
party went out in boats to attack the seals, which lay 
basking on the floating ice. With these was Maxfelth, 
but he straightly charged Peter to stay on the ice-foot. 

For a time Peter watched the boats; but finding this 
dull amusement, be by-and-by set off for a small hunt | 


| on his own account, and followed along the shore till 


he came near the foot of Great Kunak. 

Here a subdued, hoarse barking came to his ears; 
and cautiously stealing round a point of rocks, there, 
before his eyes, lay two large spotted seals with their 
pups, sunning on the ice-foot. 

At sight of Peter, the old ones raised their heads, 
stared at him for a second, then betook themselves to 
the water in great haste. Peter had no weapon except 
astick. With this, however, he valiantly tried to get 
ahead of the shuffling pair. They floundered on de- 
spite his interference, and plunged headlong into the 
sea. 

But the pups! Peter determined to have them, and 
turned to grab them, as they came flapping and tum- 
bling after the old ones. It was very slippery on the 
ice, and clumsy as the little seals seemed, they, all but 
one, contrived to elude Peter. Upon that one Peter 
pounced bodily, and held it in spite of its struggles. 

It was a very baby of a seal, not weighing more than 
ten pounds, with the roundest of little noses, and a 
very sleek, soft head. Its suffused, yet intelligent, lit- 
tle eyes looked up timidly into Peter’s face, and its 
tiny imploring cry so touched his heart that, for a mo- 
ment, he was moved to let it go. But then he thought 
what a nice pet it would make, and hurried on. 

Getting home with his prize, he procured a bit of 
cord and tied it, by one of its flippers, in a corner of 
the store-room, where for a few days he looked after it 
almost constantly and taught it to eat porridge. 

Afterwards, he dug a hole for it in a snow-bank and 
gave it a bed of straw to nestle in; and when the 
weather had grown a little warmer, he used to lead it 
down to the shore every day for a bath in the sea. 

For a time he took good care to never let go the 
rope. But soon the little seal grew so attached to his 
young master that this precaution became quite un- 
necessary. It followed the boy everywhere, like a dog, 
shuffling and scrambling along; and it was laughable 
to see its clumsy antics and gambols about Peter's legs. 

| The lad named it Briick—a pet name in Danish. 

During the short summer, Peter was accustomed to 
go out shrimping in his father’s boat every morning. 
When ready for a start he would whistle for Briick, 
and the young seal would climb into the boat of its own 

|accord. But as soon as they had got out where the 
purplish hue of the water indicated the presence of the 
shoals of tinted-backed shrimps, overboard would go 

Briick, and, diving right and left, soon scoop up a 
| breakfast for himself. 

Indeed, he very soon came to catch his own living, 
and grew so strong and large that when less than a 
year old, he weighed a hundred and fifty pounds. 

The affection which this creature evinced for his 


| away. 


And they did, between them, a cruel thing—they 
contrived to get Briick on board the ship the day she 
sailed, while Peter was at the mine, and without his 
knowledge. The //valfisken got under weigh, and was 
well at sea before they told Peter. Stout boy though 
he now was, he cried like a baby. It was the first 
great grief of his life. 

Lest Briick should escape, the captain had a line 
bent to one of his fore-arms, and the poor creature was 
hitched to a ring in the bulwarks. At first, Briick 
struggled pluckily, and seeming to realize that he had 


| been foully kidnapped, he roared and displayed an un- 


natural fierceness. Finding this of no avail, he began 
to “ery,’’ and for hours lay panting and whining pite- 
ously. 

The next morning, and the two folowing mornings, 
the sailors, by the captain’s order, tossed Briick over. 
board for a swim in the sea, with the line still on him, 
to haul him on board with, thinking thus to cheer bim 
up and make him less sulky. But still the homesick 
creature would not touch fish, nor food of any kind. 

The fourth morning out, after they had tossed the 
seal overboard as usual, the line was seen suddenly to 
tighten, and they hauled in only the broken end of it. 
Bubbles rose, and there seemed to be a commotion of 
the water deep down. Some big fish, shark, or other 
marine monster, had laid hold of Briick and broken 
the line. 

They saw nothing further of the seal on board the 
Healfisken. The vessel was then probably four bun- 
dred miles out of Iviktut; and now comes the really 
wonderful part of the story. 

The brig sailed Wednesday. The following Tues- 
day night, Peter, who had not ceased to mourn the loss 
of his pet, heard a feeble scratching at the door, fol- 
lowed soon by a plaintive but familiar whine. Jump 
ing from his bed, he ran and opened the door, and lo! 
there was Briick, who whined and rubbed his wet head 

raressingly against the bare feet of his master. 

Full of pity and of fear at Briick’s unusual lack of 
strength, Peter lighted a candle and began anxiously 
to examine him. In the poor animal’s body there 
were full half-a-dozen great, gaping, white wounds, 
bleached and fringed by his Jong journey in the sea. 
| Some ferocious “tyrant of the flood’’ had lacerated 
| him most mercilessly—probably at the time the line 
| was broken. Yet despite his wounds the affectionate 
creature had made his way back, all those hundreds of 
miles, guided through the pathless waters only by that 


nature has endowed these, her untaught tribes. 
Poor faithful Briick! Peter’s care and all his rude 
efforts to cure his recovered pet proved useless. The | 


days after its return. 
——____$4@>—____——— 


TEMPERANCE.—Professor Huxley is coming out as a 
social reformer. He says, ‘“‘Talk of political questions ? 
There lies beneath all these questions the great ques- | 
tion whether that profligate misery which dogs the 
footsteps of modern civilization shall be allowed to ex- 





‘master seems quite wonderful. It became uneasy if 





future.” 
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With him are the Russian statesmen who say, “The 


| emancipation of the peasant from drunkenness is as 
great a work as his emancipation from serfdom.’ 


———— ~2> — 
For the Companion. 


LOVE. 


Ww here Faith and Hope with Charity appear 
‘0 giv favored soul their sacred cheer, 
The natal place of perfect love is found: 
And all the sordid power that meets us here, 
Or dwells below in caves of angry fear. 
By this sweet seraph is in fetters bound. 
For, with our hand in hers, each step on earth 
Is sure to bring us nearer Heaven's birth. 












A. F. B. 
— +o 


For the Companion, 


EASTER IN RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

According to the popular belief in Russia, the time 
from Christmas to ascensiontide is the most propitious 
of the whole year. All kinds of hidden treasures may 
be found during this season. 

On the “holy evenings” the infant Saviour comes 
down from heaven and walks abroad on the earth with 
unwearied feet, blessing the round globe and fertilizing 
a hundred-fold the spots on which His sacred feet have 
paused for any length of time. At this season no beg- 
gar nor any animal is refused food; from a fear that 
the infant Saviour may test the peasant’s hospitality by 
assuming some of the manifold forms of the life around 
them,—an old relic of the ancient belief in the trans- 


| figuration of human souls into those of animals. 


Another curious custom by which the Russian peas- 
ants symbolize the idea that the new year brings to 
each man his allotted portion of good and evil is ob- 
served in Northern Russia. 

On the evening before the first of March two youths, 
one of whom is dressed in holiday attire, with a wreath 
round his hat made of dried ears of rye, and the other 
in a ragged dress made of straw, are covered with white 
veils, which entirely conceal their persons, and led 
from house to house. When they come to a cottage 
the Znakharka, or witch, who is principal in those cel- 
ebrations, knocks at the door and tells the father of 
the family to choose one of the veiled figures. 

If his choice falls upon the well-dressed youth, the 
wise woman breaks forth into joyous song, and proph 
esies a good harvest and plenty of money for the house- 
holder; if it falls on the youth dressed in straw, she 
warns the father of the family to prepare for poverty 
and misfortune. 

The Butter-Week, or Maslyanits 
nival of Western Europe. In some parts of Russia 
this festival is held with great pomp and ceremony. A 
fine siedge is built for the purpose and gi 
it is drawn by twelve horses. Innumerable other 
sledzes containing singers and musicians, followed by 
‘rs gayly dressed, attend the principal sledx« 
upon which is placed a round pillar painted red. 
Upon the pillar again is a wheel colored yellow, and 
upon the wheel a peasant, fantastically dressed. He 
sports a comical silver paper cap strung with small 
bells; in his hands are a loaf of rye-bread and a bottle 
of vodki, or spirits. 


, Answers to the car- 





yly painted ; 











The sledge, horses and rider represent the sun and 
the months of the revolving year. It is driven all over 
the fields and meadows from sunrise to sunset, accom- 
panied by music, dance and song. 

In many parts of Russia the peasants have a calen- 
dar of their own quite distinct from that of the Church 
and State. 

On the first of March, for instance, the “baibak,” or 
marmot of the steppes, awakes from its long sleep of 
winter; it creeps out of its mud-hole and begins to ut- 
ter its peculiar whistling cry; on the fourth the rooks 
and crows return; on the ninth the larks come back; 
and on the seventeenth the ice on the rivers becomes so 
old and decayed that a pike can send its tail through 
t. 

On the twenty-fifth—a most hol; 
—the swallows come back. 





and mysterious day 
Every peasant believes 
that these swallows are the disembodied spirits of chil- 
dren who have died without baptism. 

On the fifth of April the crickets bestir themselves, 
and on the twelfth the great bear comes crawling out 
of his snow-cave, where he has slept the winter away. 
And above all, the return of the cuckoo, the bird of 
God, the Virgin’s bird, whose early coming foretells an 
abundant harvest, is hailed with peculiar joy and pleas 








ure, and is celebrated with a very singular custom of 
great antiquity. 

This festival is generally held on the Monday before 
Easter Sunday. The village women and all the young 
girls assemble at some spot in the nearest wood, where 
they dig little graves and bury a figure of a cuckoo 
made of faded flowers of the past summer. Over this 
they plant a cross, which they cover with bits of rags 
from some old garment worn by the wise woman, or 
witch of the village. They then join the young trees 
into arches over these crosses. 

Next day the villagers, young and old, meet at this 
spot. The girls are selected one by one. Each has her 
eyes blindfolded, and she sits on one of the branches 
of the tree under the arch, near the spot where the fig- 
ure of the cuckoo was buried the day before. The 
young men join hands and dance round her, each in 
turn taking her hand and singing, “Come, Queen Cuc 
koo, guess am I thy brother or lover?” 

The blindfolded maiden guesses which it is, and 
another girl then takes her place, and so on till sunset. 

The next morning at dawn the girls who have been 
most favored in the dance repair to the woods alone, to 





marvellous gift of instinctive knowledge with which | 


animal’s vitality seemed quite spent, and it died a few 


| ist. I believe that is the great political position of the | 
the lad was out of its sight, even for five minutes, and | 


hear the prophetic cries of the cuckoo. The length of 
time each will have to wait before she is married to 
him she loves, is believed to be made known to each by 
the number of cries which she hears at this eventful 
moment. If two cries succeed each other, quickly, she 
will be married in the spring; if four, in the summer. 
If, on the contrary, no cuckoo is heard by her then and 
there, her lover will die before they are married, and 
| the poor young girl is plunged in deepest grief. 

| So absolute is the people’s faith in these voices of 
| universal nature, that girls who are convinced of this 
sad fate in store for their lovers, often leave their vil- 
| lage homes and repair to the great cities, where they 
become nuns and devote themselves to the service of 
| God. 

But all these Pagan customs are overshadowed by 
| Easter week, which is celebrated with all possible 
grandeur in all the cities, great and small, of the Rus- 
| sias, and especially in Moscow, 
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On Holy Friday just before midnight twelve 
priests, headed by the metropolitan, or archbishop 
of Moscow, clothed in long black robes, with tall 
black caps and long pendent black veils, repair to 
the cathedral, chanting a low and solemn requiem | 
tor the dead Christ. They enter the cathedral, | 
which is wide open, and surround the symbolic | 














CATHEDRAI 


tomb of Christ, which is covered witha huge black 
velvet pall, edged off with a dazzlingly beautiful 
Here they suddenly 
cease chanting. All is still and dead. 

But suddenly the thirty-two great bells of the 
kremlin begin to toll for the dead Christ, and far and 


fringe of precious stones. 


near the five hundred cathedral churches and mon- 
asteries of Moscow answer with their deep-toned 
bells 

All the chief members of every Russian family 
re up and dressed, waiting this solemn summons ; 
each and all, furnished with white flowers, wend 
their way to the cathedrals. All are sad and si- 
lent; down the cheeks of many large tears may be 
seen flowing, one after another, in memory of Him 


who died for them. 

The patriarch points to the closed tomb, and 
repeats in touching language the old, old story of 
Christ’s cruel death on the cross, His agonies, His 
death After which the people lay 
floral offerings round about the tomb, and with 
after and 
knockings of their foreheads on the pavement, they 


and burial. 


kiss kiss, and innumerable crossings 
return as they came, sad, silent, dejected, to their 
homes. 

Once more on Easter eve at midnight the priests 
repair in gorgeous robes, through a_brilliantly- 
lighted, one might say almost flaming city, to the 
great cathedral, 

The great cannon first booms out, followed by all 

the cannon in the city, then the great bell of Joan, 
followed by ali the bells far and near, rings out 
again a joyous, stirring, thundering peal. 
With lighted 
tapers in their hands and robes of purest white on 
their persons, all flock to the churches, which are 
Around them, on small benches, multi- 
tudes of small loaves are laid, waiting to be blessed 
by the priests. 

The procession is headed by the archbishop and 
nearly three hundred priests, bearing crucifixes 


Now all Moscow is up and astir. 


closed. 


and burning censers; these again are preceded by 
hundreds of boys robed in white, bearing torches 
and banners. This magnificent procession marches 
the cathedral 
loud voices. After the third circuit they all halt 
before the great cathedral door, which is. still 


The archbishop strikes the door, then 


round three times, chanting with 


closed. 
with a censer scatters incense over it 

All at once the doors fly open; the effect being 
magicai beyond description. Then the immense 
throng of worshippers, bearing innumerable tapers, 
‘orm two lines, through which the archbishop en- 
ters, followed by the priests, choristers and the 
vast assembly. 

Amid a burst of light and song, all fall prostrate 
Then the holy 
screen, or mystical door, is hurled back, and lo! 
the luminous picture of the risen Saviour gleams 


and worship, crossing themselves. 


upon the multitude with an expression of divinest 
pity. 

With all their souls in their eyes, they gaze in 
rapt wonder and love on that beloved face, and 
cross themselves again and again in lowliest ado- 


OF 


Prince Krapotkine, besides being learned, is an | sixty days, he would have been amazed. He 
; orator of a high order. His bold and vehement | would have found Jerusalem stirred and an in- 


| cloquence, electrifying those who heard him, rap- 
| idly made converts wherever he went. At last, 
| however, he was hunted down by the Czar’s po- 
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ration. This done, the whole congregation em- 
brace each other three times, with the words, 
“Christos voskres—Christ hath arisen,” and the 
reply, “‘Vo istine voskres—In truth He hath aris- 
en.” 

Finally, placing their tapers—emblems of their 
burning love—before the sacred eikons, or pictures, 
the multitude return home to feasting and merri- 
ment. All that week the people kiss and embrace 
each other, cheering one another just as did the 
early Christians in the primitive times of Christ’s 


COMPANION. 


He contrived to convey a message to the Nihil- | 
ists, asking them to have a carriage, with a swift 
span of horses, stationed on the outside, near the 
gate, every day from noon till four o’clock. 

One day a wood-cart again passed through the 
gate, which was left open and unguarded. 

Krapotkine did not lose an instant. Throwing 
off his prison coat, he darted through the gate, 
hotly pursued by the guard who always closely 
watched him in his walks. The carriage was 
waiting outside, as it had been every day for four 
months. He leaped into it, unhit by the balls of 
the soldiers, and pushing aside one who reached 
him just as he was getting in. The carriage drove 
off at lightning speed, and within two days the 
prince was safe in Switzerland. 

Ever since this daring escape, until his trial and 
conviction at Lyons a few weeks ago, Prince Kra- 
potkine has been living in Switzerland, busily in- 
volved in the plots of the Nihilists, and in close 
co-operation with the revolutionists of Germany, 
France, and other countries. 

There can be no doubt of his sincerity ; since he 
chose to give up rank, fortune, position, scientific 
fame, and even liberty, in adopting what he re- 
gards as the cause of oppressed peoples; and his 
history shows us how despotic the Russian _politi- 
cal system must be, to drive men of the learning, 
eloquence and courage of Prince Krapotkine into 
the ranks of conspiracy and revolution. 





+e 
For the Companion, 


RESURRECTION, 


Each night we seek a temporary death, 
And are unhappy if it fails to come, 
And morning dawns with life in every breath, 
And the tongue speaks that for a while was dumb; 
And when the longer Death. which none esc 
Conquers our seventy years, or less or more, 
Is it not Sleep that takes another shape? 
And shall we not awaken as before ? 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
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THE EASTER FACT. 

Easter celebrates a fact. Nothing is so obstinate 
as a fact. It may be disliked, suspected as im- 
probable, or derided as impossible. But if it is a 
fact, it abides and proves itself by doing its work. 

The fact which Easter celebrates, has encoun- 
tered the hostility of suspicion, derision and deni- 
al. It has endured even those explanations of 
compromising friends which have impugned its 
truthfulness. 

Yet for eighteen centuries this Easter event has 
asserted itself, affirming,even to the ends of the 
Church, and their hearts beating and burning COST, Chat  & the Rest queved wap * atreeny, ane 
within them at this Easter time with the words, the most momentous, also, save = Swo co-ordi- 

, . . , | nates, the incarnation and the crucifixion. It has 
potent to all eternity, “Christos voskres, Christ|.-? |. 5 epee 
ath eaten * - | justified its existence by its works—the Christian 

en church, founded upon an empty tomb, and Chris- 
tianity which blesses the earth because its author 
rose from the dead. 

Easter celebrates a miraculous fact. The theist 
cannot logically affirm the impossibility of a mi- 
racle. To assert that is to deny that Godis. A 
brilliant Frenchman, a skeptic though a theist, 
seeing no escape from this dilemma, writes, “We 
do not say a miracle is impossible; we say there 
has been no instance, up to this time, of a proved 
miracle.” 

Then the Easter miracle may have occurred, 
and whether it did or did not occur, is a question 
of evidence. Speaking of the Christian religion, 
which is based upon the resurrection, the great 
jurist of Pennsylvania, Chief-Justice Gibson, a 
man skilled in dealing with evidence, says,— 

“Give Christianity a common law trial; submit 
the evidence, pro and con, to an impartial jury, 
under the direction of a competent court, and the 


BASIL. 


—+ or 
For the Companion, 


HOUSEHOLD POETS, 
These are our summer and our winter friends; 
They lie and talk with us among the flowers, 
And, when home’s fire-lit sky above us bends, 
Make sunny miracles of snowy hours! 
JOUN JAMES PIATT. 
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A DRAMATIC CAREER. 

That these prosaic days are not willy without 
their thrilling romances and hairbreadth escapes 
is shown by the remarkable career of Prince Kra- 
potkine, the Russian Nihilist. 

Prince Krapotkine now lies in prison at Lyons, 
France, having been recently condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment as an anarchist. 

Russia has produced, in this generation, few 
men more learned, more eloquent, or more accom- 
plished than this man of princely rank, doomed to 
solitary confinement in a foreign country. Prince | verdict will assuredly be in its favor.” 

Krapotkine traces his descent from Rurick, the | “A lock presupposes a key,” an advocate for 
first ruler of Russia; and claims, indeed, that he | Christianity might argue,—“and that is the true 
has a better claim to the Russian throne than the | key which opens the lock. The lives and deaths 
reigning Czar himself. of the Apostles, the rise and progress of the church, 

Belonging to a family not only noble, but very | presuppose the fact of the resurrection. It explains, 
rich, he early manifested a craving for knowledge, | harmonizes and accounts for a score of events 
and in youth devoted himself to scientific} which would be inexplicable, did not the empty 
studies. He became, while yet a young man, a| tomb and the risen Lord open them up to our un- 
noted geologist, geographer and traveller; and | derstanding.” 
wrote several scientific works on subjects of physi- If some stranger, passing through Jerusalem, 
cal science, which won for him a wide reputation. | had witnessed the descent from the cross, he would 

Outraged by the déspotism of the Russian rul- | have said, as he noticed the sorrowful despair of 
ers, Prince Krapotkine, in spite of his wealth and | the disciples while the body of Jesus was tenderly 
his fame as a man of science, about ten years ago | laid in the tomb: 
joined the revolutionary society of the Nihilists,| ‘This is the end of the Nazarene sect. They 
devoted to the destruction of the Empire; and| rested their hopes on this man Jesus, and He is 
trom that time, he became one of its most active | dead and buried.” 
and energetic members. Had this stranger returned to the city within 





his 


tense vitality pervading the new sect, then in- 


has arisen from the dead and appeared to Peter, 
to the other Apostles, to his brother James, and 
to five hundred of His disciples.” 

The stranger would have mused; “Wicked men 
slew Jesus of Nazareth; God answered the deed 
by raising Him from the dead. They crucified 
Him as an impostor; God has acknowledged Him 
as His Son. The Nazarencs have a future, the 
limits of which no man knows.” 

What the imaginary stranger might have seen 
and heard at Jerusalem did occur there, within 
two months from the day that Jesus was taid in 
the tomb. These events can only be accounted 
for by the fact that He did rise from the dead and 
appear unto His disciples. 

They Anew the resurrection to be a fact. They 
had seen their Lord alive and had handled Him, 
eaten with Him, and heard Him talk. They were 
honest, intelligent, and incredulous. Their future 
lives attested the transforming power of their 
knowledge; their martyrdom bore witness to their 
sincerity. 

The resurrection changed them from mourners 
over a dead Christ into exultant followers of a 
living Lord. In His name they went forth to per- 
suade the world to accept Him as Master and 
Saviour. The assurance of a world-conquering 
faith stimulated them. 

The resurrection of Christ alone solves this 
problem, which demands that it be accounted for 
how those who once cried, “All is lost!” should 
within fifty short days shout, “All is won!” 
Christ risen made the cowards of the garden the 
heroes of Pentecost. 

The risen Christ once encountered the most 
scholarly of the young Pharisees. Abiding his 
time when he should occupy Moses’ seat, he gave 
expression to his zeal by persecuting the pestilen- 
tial Nazarenes, whom he judged worthy of exter- 
mination. 

In a moment his theology, his prejudices, his 
life, are changed. Saul of Tarsus becomes a 
preacher of the resurrection and an associate of 
those whom he had despised. His own explana- 
tion of his new creation is: “I saw the risen Lord; 
I believed Him to be the Messiah, and I devoted 
myself, as a servant, to Him.” 

If Paul was honest and sane, there is no escape 
from his explanation, that he so saw Christ as to 
believe that He rose from the dead. He who lays 
his head on the block, as Paul did, stamps him- 
self as honest. The author of the Epistle to the 
Romans needs no vindication of his sanity or his 
intellectual acuteness. : 

The believer who reads the narrative of this 
Easter event finds therein sweet ministries to his 
soul’s life. They lead him to that empty tomb 
and bid him learn therein that he too may not be 
holden of death. For from the dissolved body he 
also shall rise with a spiritual body that will be 
the responsive organ of his aspiring soul. 

They bid him learn from that Easter event, 
which changed the old into the new world, the 
hope of a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
The new view of life and death which it has 
begotten ; the homes, morals, society, laws, rights, 
duties, and liberties which it has wrought,—are so 
many outstretched fingers pointing to the day 
when Christianity shall realize the promise made 
to her—the future ws yours. 





ness. 
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WELL DONE, 


Here is a true story which may have interest and 
meaning for some young people with large ambition 
and small means: 

James M—— belonged to one of the oldest and 
proudest families in Baltimore. The family mansion 
was historic. Its walls were hung with the portraits of 
his ancestors by Lely, Copley and Stuart. 

He was brought up,—being an orphan,—in his 
uncle’s family, in ali the idleness, refinement, and total 
ignorance of labor, or of the coarse, hard, disagreeable 
sides of life in which his race had lived for genera- 
tions. Not being clever, James failed at college, and 
at twenty-one sat down calmly to consider his future. 

He was too dull in brain to enter a profession with 
any hope of success. He had neither the capital nor 
experience for large business operations; and for this 
tall, faultlessly-dressed young Hercules to go tc meas- 
uring calico, or pouring out pints of molasses, or any 
other work honorable in itself, but wholly at variance 
with his habits and ideas, meant inevitable failure. 

“I have been brought up as if I were to inherit a 
million,’’ he said to his uncle. “I have neither trade, 
profession nor art. I am engaged to a girl as poor and 
as delicately reared as myself, and I will no longer re- 
main dependent on you. There’s the debit side of the 
account. As to the credit, I have exactly two thousand 
dollars. What am I to do?” 

His uncle was silent. He began to question whether, 
when he gave to his penniless nephew and sons the 
habits and tastes of young noblemen, he had been al- 





creased to thousands. Instead of despair and 
sorrow, he would have seen the disciples exulting 
in hope. The once terror-stricken Apostles he 
would have met in Solomon’s Porch, surrounded 
by hundreds of Jews anxious to hear their fear- 
less words. 

Beyond, in one of the secluded places of the 
temple, he would havt noticed groups of priests 
and rulers whose anxious, scowling faces showed 
the apprehension with which they viewed the pop- 
ular excitement. 

Had the stranger drawn near to the preaching 
Apostles, he would have heard, ‘“‘This Jesus, whom 
ye slew, did God raise up, whereof we all are wit- 
nesses.” 

If, in his astonishment at such a statement, he 
had inquired into it, he would have been told, 
“That same Jesus whom you saw laid in the tomb 


He was arrested, and thrown into the dun- 
geons of the fortress of Peter and Paul, at St. Pe- 
tersburg. These dungeons, gloomy to the last 
degree, extend beneath the ice-cold river Neva. 
No ray of light from heaven relieves their dark- 
No wonder that the prisoner was attacked 
by a deadly illness, and had to be removed to the 
Nicholas hospital, near by. 

As the prince gradually recovered his strength 
| in the hospital, he began to plan his escape. By 
|some means, he managed to communicate with 
| his Nihilist friends outside. Having received per- 
| mission to walk three times a week in the hospital 

yard, he one day observed a cart laden with wood 
| enter by a gateway. This gave him a hint of a 
| method of escape. 


lice. 
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together wise. 

“The woman you mean to marry is the one you 
should consult,” he said at last. ‘Go and talk it uver 
with Mary.” 

In a day or two James had a plan. He went with it to 
Mary. She gasped with astonishment, laughed, fell to 
thinking, and at last, being a healthy, high-spirited 
girl, approved of it. 

The next week he started for the West with letters 
to influential ranch-men. He left his dress-suits, in- 
taglios, his assortment of fine canes, pipes and engrav- 
ings, with all the life of which they were the signs, be- 
hind him. For two years he worked for his friends, 
herding, buying and selling sheep. 

He had a keen eye, a good memory for practical de- 
tails and shrewd hard sense. At the end of that time 
he took up land, built a cabin, invested his money in 
more land and a few sheep. 
| Then he went for Mary. For a year they lived alone 
| in their cabin, making ready their own meals with the 
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help of a cookery-book. Middle-aged aise used to \« a | poner or to say ‘fix’? when you mean “arrange” 


luxury often break down in this life, but this couple 
had the capital of youth, strength and light hearts. 
- They turned the whole affair into a prolonged joke. 

James is known now as a prosperous ranch-man in 
Texas. The cabin has grown intoa large and hospitatle 
mansion. These young people who, in an Eastern city, 
would have sunk down into dull, frivolous, fashionable 
idlers, useless burdens upon their friends, have led 
strong, wide, full lives, and will leave an enduring 
mark upon their place and time. 


———~+oe—____——. 


WHAT ISLAND? 

The smallest State in the Union has the most trouble 
with its name. It has never been ascertained where, 
when, or how Rhode Island received its name. Some 
people think it was given to indicate a resemblance be- 
tween the island in Narragansett Bay on which New- 
port is situated and the Island of Rhodes in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Others are sure that the name must | 
have first been applied by Dutch traders to an island 
in the bay as ‘“‘Roode Eylandt”’ (Red Island), so called 
from the color of its soil. 

But whatever may have been its origin, we know for 
a certainty—and that is all we do know—that in 1644 
the General Court of the Colony ordered the name 
Rhode Island to be substituted for the Indian name of 
Aquidneck. Since that time ‘Little Rhody” has heard 
the question asked a good many times, ‘What 
island?” 

Its name has given foreigners strange ideas about 
“the smallest State in the Union.” Even in Canada, 
which is not far off, Rhode Island is but little known. 
A young man, who lives in Providence, R.I., was once 
mortified while travelling near Toronto at the igno- 
rance shown of his native State. A Scotch lady, to 
whom he had mentioned his home, startled him by ex- 
claiming,— 

“Eb, lad, an island is’t? 
ander!” 

Another lady, eager to learn all she could about it, 
asked,— 

**An’ how far from the main land, is it, think?” 

“Tt is not an island,” was the youth’s reply. “It is 
the main land itself. It is a State.” 

“Young man,” said the woman, sternly, ‘‘you said 
Rhode Jsland, didn’t you? Well, if it is an island, it 
is an island; an’ if it isn’t an island, it isn’t; an’ that’s 
all there is about it! ‘Call a spade a spade,’ young 
man, an’ don’t stoop to falsehoods.” 

The young man, somewhat discomfited, hastened to 
explain to his severe critic. After a while he succeeded 
in convincing her of his truthfulness, but not until he 
had called to his aid several persons acquainted with 
the geography of “the States.” 

On another occasion, a gentleman asked ,— 

“What is the chief employment there,—fishing?’ 

“Rhode Island, sir,’? was the polite reply, “is one of 
the New England States.” 

“Ah, indeed! near Boston, then, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir; only forty miles distant.” 

And this served to identify the little State. Some 
people go so far as to call Rhode Island “a suburb of 
Boston ;”’ and yet Providence alone has a population 
of one hundred and sixteen thousand inhabitants. 


Ye donna look like an isl. 
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GLADSTONE’S HABITS OF EXERCISING. 
Forty years ago Mr. Sydney Herbert, a popular 





member of Parliament, said, ‘‘Don’t talk to me about 


| 


Gladstone’s mind—it is nothing compared with his | 


body!’ Great orators are generally bad sleepers. 
as a rule, Mr. Gladstone has been able, after a five 
hours’ speech, to sleep as soundly as a baby. Until re- 
cently, it has been his custom to say, ‘Iam good for 
seven hours and a half of honest sleep every night. 
Seven are not enough for me—I must have seven and 
a half.” As a rule, Mr. Gladstone’s head no sooner 
touches the pillow than he is locked in sound slum- 
ber. 

When a young man, Mr. Gladstone was in the habit 
of saying that he was good for a forty-mile walk any 
day. Even now he thinks nothing of a tramp of twelve 
miles, or of felling an oak three feet in diameter. He 
believes in exercise, and attributes his good health and 
his power to endure great mental fatigue to the fact 
that he is fond of the open air, of fast walking and vig- 
orous tree felling. 

But skepticism is the order of the day, and a lively 
correspondent of the New York Tribune ventures to 
doubt the prime minister’s dictum. He thinks Mr. 
Gladstone would be a healthier man, and would do 
longer and better service for England, if he changed 
his habits and also his famous home at Hawarden. The 
correspondent says,— 

“He burns the candle at both ends. As Charles 
Dickens did, he works mentally till he brings on sleep- 
lessness, and then engages in hard physical labor to 
win a night’s rest. Moreover, Hawarden Castle is not 
a rejoiceful place to recuperate after atrociously long 
walks and eternal wood-chopping. 

“In fine summer weather, not often to be had in that 


part of Wales, Hawarden is just endurable, but when | 


the rain pours down day after day, it is simply detes 
table.” 

So long as Mr. Gladstone, at seventy-four, is able to 
do severer and better brain-work than most men at 
fifty, the critic will find it hard to persuade the public 
that he is right and the prime minister wrong, as to the 
worth of walking and tree-felling. 


—— ee 
AMERICAN ENGLISH AGAIN, 
A subscriber, referring to an article in the Compan- 


ion on American English, published some time since, | 


But | 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


or “repair,” is about equivalent to running up the 
stars and stripes. 


4o 
HOW HE FOUND IT. 

One of those contracictions to the assertion that the 
child is father of the man is affirmed of Daniel Web- 
ster. After he entered professional life, he became a 
great orator; but while at school, he could with difli- 
culty be prevailed upon to take a part in the “‘declama- 
tion,’ which, once a week, enlivened the old-fashioned 
school-house. A gentleman, who tells the following 
amusing story of how he found Cesar’s parchment, 
says that if he had known of Webster’s example, he 
would have imitated it, and been a much happier boy 
than he once was. 


How well I remember it—the first time I declaimed 
before my class. The piece selected was Antony's 
eulogy of Caesar. At last, the dreaded hour arrived; 
sick at heart, | took my trembling stand upon the 
platform; the room swam before my eyes, the heads 
of the scholars bobbed distractedly about, my mind 
was a blank. 

A twitter ran round the room; some oue began to 
speak—it must have been I, but I did not know it; 
gradually my identity with the speaker became estab- 
lished, and all seemed well, when unfortunately as I 
arrived at the words: 

“But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cesar; 
I found it in his closet”—— 
some slight interruption drove the whole speech from 
my head; there I stood in helpless, staring dismay. I 
repeated,— 

***T found it in his closet’ 
Alas! I could not find the broken thread. 

***T found it in his closet!’ ”’ 

In vain. Once more I shouted, in tones that ended 
in a sob,— 

* *T found it in h-his c-c-closet !’”” 

Here the teacher interposed, “Well, sir, if you didn’t 
find the rest of it, you ‘d better carry it back to the 
closet and leave it there.’ 

There was a roar from the school; 
to my desk. 
ence. 


” 


IT rushed in tears 
Thus ended my first oratorical experi- 
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LINCOLN AND THE QUAKERESS. 

“Great thoughts come from the heart,” said a 
French philosopher. He might have added, “and are 
expressed in few and fitting words.”” No American 
ever so truly illustrated this apothegm as did Mr. Lin- 
coln in his speech at Gettysburg. He had the art of 
making a perfect speech in few words. Another 
speech of his also illustrates his wonderful art. 


_ During the war Mrs. Gurney, an eminent Quakeress, 

sought an interview with Mr. Lincoln in order to ani- 
mate his spirit by exhortation and prayer. One rainy 
Sunday morning she, in company with three Friends, 
saw the President in his private room at the White | 
House. | 

In a short address she assured him of the sympathy | 
which she and the Friends felt for the burden-bearing 
Executive. She then knelt in fervent prayer for him 
and the country. 

As Mrs. Gurney was leaving, the President took | 
her hand, and holding it for a few moments in silence | 
said, “I am glad of this interview. In the very respon- | 
sible situation in which I am placed, as an humble in- 
strument in the hands of my Heavenly Father, I have 
desired that all my words and actions may be in ac- 
cordance with His will; but if after endeavoring to do | 
my best with the light which He affords me, I find my 
efforts fail, then I must believe that for some purpose 
unknown to me He wills it otherwise. 

“If I had had my way, this war would never have 
been, but nevertheless it came. If I had had my way, 
the war would have ended before this; but neverthe- 
less it still continues. 

“We must conclude that He permits it for some wise 
purpose, though we may not be able to comprehend it. 

‘or we cannot but believe that He who made the 
world still governs it.” 
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BEACONSFIELD’S WIFE. 

The late Earl Beaconsfield was greatly aided in his 
career by his wife, a lady of wealth, who, it is said, 
encouraged him to woo and win her. He always re- 
garded her as the founder of his fortunes and the co- | 
partner of bis fame. The following anecdote illus- ! 
trates the grateful affection with which he treated 
her: 





She was fond of travelling with him, and on his more 
public ovations witnessing the exhibitions of triumph 
and honor which greeted him. 

A friend of the Earl and of the present writer was 
dining with him, when one of the party—a member of 
the House for many years, of a noble family, but rath- 
er remarkable for raising a laugh at his buffoonery 
than any admiration for his wisdom—had no better 
taste or grace than to expostulate with Disraeli for al- 
ways taking the viscountess with him. 

“T cannot understand it,” said the graceless man; 
“for, you know, you make yourself a perfect laughing- 
stock wherever your wife goes with you.” 

Disraeli fixed his eyes upon him very expressively, 
and said, ‘‘I don’t suppose you can understand it, B.; 
1 don’t suppose you can understand it, for no one could 
even in the last and wildest excursions of an insane 
imagination suppose you to be guilty of gratitude.” 





—+or— 
KIND AND COURTEOUS, 

The Boston Journal reports the following scene as 
having taken place at the corner of Winter and Wash. 
ington Sireets, Boston, where men, women, horses, 
carriages and cara jostle each other: 











Two pretty girls were walking down Winter Street; 
they were handsomely dressed, and were chatting and 
laughing with the delightful abandon peculiar to the 
roseate pericd of youth, and they seemed the very last 
— who would be interested in suffering human- 


%K dirty and ragged beggar woman, evidently nearly | 
blind, was crossing Washington from Summer Street, 
and was in great danger of being run over by an ap- 
proaching team. 

One of these same pretty girls darted to the crossing, 
took the beggar woman by the 
over to the sidewalk, where she left her in safety, and 


S 





then walked up Washington Street with her former 
| companion as if nothing had happened. 


——$___—$~<@>——_—_—— 


asks what is to be substituted for “‘Yes, sir’ and “Yes, | 


ma’am,”’ if these are obsolete. 


Plain “yes’’ and “no” are at present considered suf- 
1 Cesire to add | 


ficient, and perfectly respectful. If ) 
“sir” or ‘‘ma’am,”’ in speaking to som - person of great 
age, it is well enough to do so; but it is not the present 
usage of fashionable society. 

Mr. Freeman, the historian, has been writing about 
us since his visit to this country, and he apologizes for 
the use of “sir”? and ‘‘ma’am,” which, as he says, you 
never hear in good society in England—but you some- 
times do hear in America. le says it isa very old 
English fashion, obsolete ‘‘at home,” but still obtaining 
in America; as the word “guess,” which we find in use 
by the older English writers, is now everywhere in 
England considered an Americanism. 


SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 

Young people are often told that excessive rnovel- 
reading injures both mind and character. It makes 
the readers keenly alive to the imaginary woes of heroes 
and heroines, while it hardens them to the real distress 
of the world about them. The following anecdote 
conveys its own warning: 


An old lady, nearly seventy years of age, went to the 
shop of an oculist to purchase her first pair of specta- 
cles. He told her plainly that he thought cataracts 
were forming over each of her eyes; and as glasses 
would be useless, advised her to consult a celebrated 
oculist. She soon returned, said he was right, and ad- 
ded, pathetically,— 

“But ’m so sorry! for I was so fond of reading ex- 
citing novels and love-stories, and crying over them, 





In fact, to say | and now that doctor says I can’t any more!” 





Education 


care to preserve their individuality in writing 


| 
| Abt; 


arm, and hurried her | 
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EMBROIDERY SILK 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Acade my and Col- 
lege studies. 1500 students. 
Address J. B. T.MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- } lil, 


WE STL. AL 

SUPPL 

at 40c, 5 SB one third me regular peace) salthough 
we call it W ASTE EMBI IDERY, 1 is all good 
Silk, beautiful color s, in pie a s a one to fags ards 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each pac hese. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy ace Send | postage stamps or Money Order to 
; E BR tAINE & ARMSTRONG CO, 

238 Market St., Pinindeiphin. 469 Broadway, N: Y. 


THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 


Manufactured by 


Household Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 
Providence, R.I., 
Is a marvel of simplicity and oe 
beauty. Itis Easy Running, p 

Durable, Perfect, Send for illustrated de sscription. 
General Offices: 12 East 14th St., New York, 
(New and complete quarters with both Wholesale 
and Retail Departments.) 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston, 


THURBERS? 
PURE 


EXTRACTS. 


We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 
in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 





sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private le pecons aS pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. Ric E. 

















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


&e. 


ink for several days’ writing. 
pocket. Always ready for use. 


Can be carried in the 
A luxury to persons who 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadw ay, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


ffice, 5 and 7 John Street, New York.’ 
_... ("me Bros ADWAY, near 29th St.. NEW YORK. 


) FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES ! 7 N, EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
\ lio W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
Dye, Clean and Re finish Dress Goods aid Garmen 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., ofall fabrics, 3 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succes: 
without tipping 7 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed nese. 
Curtains, W indow-Shade +s, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or ‘dye di. 
Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 






























er ARETE invite - NEPHEWS & £ oO If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
2 Me ” Grocer, send us » ee we ° mes 
5 and 7 John Benen ew York. frocer, send us a Postal Card and ive will see that you 


are supplied, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 











If your grocer does 
not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send four three- 
cent stamps (to pay 
postage) with your 
full address to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and we will send 
you a large cake of 
Ivory Soap. Wecan 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





GOOD NEWS 
















afford to make 1 Sa 
een feral - bag LADIES! 
charge tor the sample, | sft up Clubs for our CF 

M4 TEAS anc ‘EES 
for we know if you and secure a beautiful. MOSS- 


ROSE or GOLD-BAND TEA 
SET (44 pieces), our own importation. One of these 
beautiful China Tea Sets given away to the party sending 
aclub for $25. This is the greatest indue cement ever of- 
fered, Send in your order s, and enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAN D- 
SOME CHINA 7 SE o humbug, Good Teas, } 
se. and dle. per Ib, cellent. ' . and 60e « and 
very best from 65c, to We. Woaen orde ring, be sure and 
j Ine ition what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, 1, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
Engl 1 Breakfast. Weare the oldest and largest Tea 
| Company in the business. The reputation of our house 
| requires no comme nt. 
For full particulars address 
| 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
| | P. O. Box 289, 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK. 


THE BEST STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


The Hose Supporter, as an improved method for holding up the stocking (to take the 
place of the old-fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and usefulness by 
the want of a simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which is now fully supplied in 


WARREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER, 


(For deseription see the Cut.) 


once try it, you will 
always use it. 





























Children need no assistance in using them. A small piece of the hose nipped and drawn 
inte the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is 
easily disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot, It is made from one piece of metal, 
Cannot get out of order, Will not injure the finest stocking. Has no sharp edges or teeth, 
and lies flat avainst the limb. Ask for them at the stores and take no other. If not tound 
they can be sent you by mail, Send for descriptive circular to 


WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER Co., 


Sole Street, 





Manufacturers, 287: Devonshire Mass, 


$16.00. Sheet Music for the Home. 


THIRTY-THREE PIECES. TWO HUNDRED PAGES. 


This collection of Sheet Music is printed without alteration or abridgment. 
It is the same in every respect as that which is usually sold at from Thirty to 
Seventy-Five Cents a Copy. It is of the same size, 10%;x14 inches, and clearly 
| Pr inted on paper of the best quality. $16 in value for only $1. 


Vocal Selections.—Come When the Soft Twilight Falls, Duett, 2. Schumann; 
| Blue Alsatian Mountains, Song, Ste ie n Adams; Harp that once ‘thro’ Tara’s 
Halls, Song, Sir John Stephenson; He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, Sacred, Franz 
Dougl: ass, Tender and True, Song, Lady John Scott; The Bridge, Song, 

Miss M. Lindsay; In the Gloaming. Song, Annie F. Harrison; Larboard Watch, 
| Duett, 7. Williams, L atte Maid of Arcadee, Song, Arthur S, Sullivan; Kath- 
| leen M: avourneen, Song, ./. NV. Crouch; Rocke -d in the Cradle of the Deep, Song, 
J. 2. Knight ; Far Away, Song, Mrs. J. W. Bliss; Whatare the Wild Waves Say 
rh ? Duett, Stephen Glover ; Ripples Just Touched by the Rising Moon, Song, 

Thom upson; Day is Done, Song, Balfe. 
grin eh | —Be autiful Blue Danube, Waltzes 
Bells, Nocturn on . Lefebure Wely ; Shepherd Boy, . D. Wilson; Last Rose 

f Summer, Varia s, Henry Her Dance of C lowns (from Midsummer Night's 
F. Me to sohn: Maiden’s Pr rayer, 7. Badarzewska ; Carnival of Venice, 
T. vesten: Blue Bells of Scotland, Variations, Album 45, Brinley 
Let’s Be Gay Waltzes, Op. 91, J. Strauss; Fond Hearts Must 


Boston, Agents wanted. 


$1.00. 

















J, Strauss ; Monastery 
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PERRY MASON & CO 


ream), 
v ariations, 
Richards ; 























Part, Melodie, Op. 7, Gustav Lange; C radle Song, Op. 16, Rubinstein ; eauemne 

Beneath the Palms, Op. i41, Gobbaerts; Funeral March, Op. 175, Sidney Smith: epeimtapdgreias og 
Stephanie Gavotte, Op. 312, Czibulka; Perfumes of Itz aly (transcribed by Se 
Leybach), Op. Di; 4 Mendelssohn; Nightingale Polka, Cer ito; Mountain 





Glee, four hands. Op. 147, Aing; Italian Waltzes (trom “Merry War”), J. Strauss. 

The above collection of Thirty-Three Numbers makes Two Hundred Pages of Music, including the title pages, 
and would cost, to buy singly at music stores, $16. We will send the above complete collection, by mail, securely 
packed between pasteboard covers. Sold only in sets at $1. Postage and packing 30 cts. Price, postage paid, of 
any three of the above pieces, 25 cts. We will send, postage paid, any single piece for examination on receipt of Ic. 

Our Great Music and Celluloid Coral Jewelry Offer.—From the date of this paper until May Ist we 
will send the above collection of Music and an elegant set of genuine Celluloid Pin and Ear Drops, suited for either 
lady or girl, for only $1.75. This price includes the payment of postage and packing by us. This Jewelry is a per- 
Sect imitation of the most costly Coral sets, and retails for the price we charge for the Music and sets together. Order 





promptly. We are able to make this great offer because we have purchased a large quantity at special prices. We 
will sell these sets without the music, to our readers only, for twenty 3-cent stamps. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Poston, Mass, 




































































For the Companion, 


EASTER MORNING, 


The fasts are done; the Aves said; 
The moon has filled her horn; 

And in the solemn night I watch 
Before the Easter morn. 

So pure, so still the starry heaven, 
So hushed the brooding air, 

I could hear the sweep of an angel’s wings 
If one should earthward fare;— 

Great Michael with his flaming sword, 

Sandalphon bearing to the Lord 
Some heart-ery of despair. 














Now days are brizht, and woods and fields 
Thrill to the kiss of spring; 

The plover calls across the marsh, 
The mated robins sing; 

And in all the summer gardens 
No fairer flowers will twine 

Than the shy arbutus yester eve 
I found beneath the pine,— 

A censer every blushing cup 

Whose breath of Eden floating up 
Made the lone dell a shrine, 


Alas for April song and bloom! 
My eyes are dim with tears 
As [think of the dead no spring will wake 
Through all the cireling years! 
With broken hearts we laid them down; 
We followed them with prayers; 
And warm and true for aye we keep 
Our love and trust with theirs; 
But silence shrouds them evermore, 
Nor sun, nor star, nor sea, nor shore, 
\ pitying messaze bears, 

















Oh for a rift in the arching heaven! 
A gicam of the jasper walls! 
A single note of the holy hymn 
That weless swells and falls!— 
, ‘y never come 





ur O 
When the evening sun is low, 
Nor sit with us one happy hour 
In the firelizht’s fading glow :— 
And I dream till my eyes are dim with tears, 
And all my life o’crpowered with fears, 
As the night-watches go. 


Hark! ‘tis the west wind blowing free, 
Swift herald of the dawn; 

Faint murmurs answer from the wood: 
The night will soon be gone. 

Sad soul! shall day from darkness rise, 
And the rose unfold from the sod, 

And the bare, brown hills grow beautifal 
When May their slopes has trod, 

While they for whom the sun shone fair, 

And rose and bird rejoiced the air, 
Sleep on, forgot of God? 





Depart, drear visions of the night! 
We are the dead, not they! 
Through nobler worlds, with larger life, 
They hold their blisstul way. 
Look out! The sky is flushed with gold 
In glad, eclostial warning; 
The purple clouds are backward rolled, 
And, gloom and shadows scorning, 
O’er grief and death victorious, 
Above all glories glorious, 
Comes up the Easter morning! 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 


- +o 





For the Companion, 


A RISEN LIFE. 


“The Brignal bank 
And Gretna wooe 





‘sh and fair, 
” 


in one of the London streets. 
“T have thought a hundred times that IT would 

stop and speak to that boy,” said Prot, Craik, as, 

walked towards St. Paul's, 

The boy in question stood under an awning with 


sang a sweet voir 


arm in arm, we 
his hands full of printed songs. Some of these 
he sung, aud the erowd, idle or busy, could not 
help looking, listening and sometimes buying the 


ballads which the child) so patiently plodded 
through. 
“Do you notice—IL otten have”’—said my 


friend, the protessor, “what sweet tones there are 
in that voice, and how the small volume of sound 
pours forth without any apparent effort? He 
must be very poor.” 

‘The professor was a Christian man, and one 
whe regarded sympathy with the unfortunate as 
one of the best services he could render to Christ. 

“Who taught you to sing, my lad?” he asked. 

“My mother, sir,” was the reply, with an 


“ager 
look. 

“Where do you live?” was the next question. 
Che boy mentioned a place that seemed familiar 
to the protessor. 


“Ll am coming to see vou, my lad. I may be 


able to do something for vou. 1 like your voice.” 


“Tt is a cool, breezy morning,” the professor 
said, as we lett our apartment a day or two after- 
wards. “Suppose vou aecompany me to see my 


old aurse.” LT consented, and we walked briskly 

down the street in the direction of the wharves. 
“It's pleasant locality,” he said, as 

we neared the lower part of the town; “but old 


hot a very 


Mrs. Davis lost a son at sea, and she thinks she 


can’t be happy unless she can look out on the 


ships; so here she is anchored.” 

We had arrived at a block of tall, grimy stone 
buildings that went by the name of “Ridley’s Fol- 
ly.” In the last one, overlooking the water, up 
two flights of stairs, we found old Mrs. Davis, 
once a domestic in the protessor’s family. We 
spoke to her of the boy. 

“You must mean ‘Singing Davy’, 
*Poor boy! 


” 


she said. 
I pity lim and his poor mother. A 
sweet voice do ’ee have, my dear, as ever I heard, 
and a sweeter ane his mother. We've been try- 
ing to raise a little money among us, for the land- 
lord is a-threatening to turn ‘em out, and she in 
her bed.” 

Following the widow's directions, we went up 
two pairs of stairs and landed at the attic, a mis- 
erable place, stained with the rain that leaked in 
through broken skylights, and in a ruincus state 
of dilapidation. 

A faint voice said, “Come in,” at our knocking. 
The 


site 
ue 


room wis clean, and there was even a poor 
On 


cinpt at ornament, the bed, dressed, and 





wrapped in a faded red shawl, a woman reclined, | 
whose hectic cheeks and glittering eyes proclaimed | 


her to be in the last stages of consumption. | 

There were tears shed at that bedside. The 
poor creature there had been reared a lady, no 
pains being spared for her education, and had 
been cradled in the lap of luxury for twenty hap- 
py years. When her father failed, she went on 
the stage to sing. She was féted, flattered, ad- 
mired; married a famous singer, went abroad, 
was ill-treated by her husband, and at last aban- 
doned by him—she and her little child. 

“But all that is over,’”’ she said, sorrowfully 
“T am dying, and poor little Dave! what will be- 
come of him? I don’t want him to be a public 
| singer; I had almost rather he wouid die. I pray 

God to raise him out of the influences that sur- 
| round him.” 
| On the following day I left London. 
| passed. 


Five years 
When I returned, I chanced in Westmin- 
| ster Abbey, and there, almost the first person I 
}met, was the professor. It was Easter Sunday. 
| Just then a voice so thrilling and almost divine 
| burst out in the “fe Deum,” that I started with 
delight. 

The professor was radiant. 

“Did you ever hear it before ?” he asked. 

‘“‘Never.” 

Soon there came another burst of choral song, 
and a flute-like tenor rose above it in an obligato 
passage,— 

“Vain the stone, the rock, the seal, 
Christ has oped the gates of hell.” 

“Never, since I heard Jenny Lind, has it been 
my privilege to listen to so wonderful a voice.” 

“But you have heard it, unless you have forgot- 
ten all about little Singing Dave!” 





“And his mother?” I said, after we left the 
church. 
| «Died a few days after we saw her. Do you 
} j 


| know, it seemed to me that she must be here, lis- 
| tening with us to these almost angelic tones. Her 
| last prayer is answered.” 

Davie had indeed been lifted above the influences 
| that surrounded him. I was told that his life was 
manly and Christian, and that he was preparing 
for holy orders. For weeks his voice haunted me, 
especially one grand line of hope: 

“Christ has opened Paradise.” 
So help leads to help, and kindness becomes the 
messenger of Christ and is followed by a risen life. 


os +~@>— 


LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS. 

Miners, plainsmen, and other pioneers of civilization 
seem to be possessed by an unreasonable prejudice 
against lawyers. The early miners of the Pike’s Peak 
region enacted this law: 

‘Resolved, That no lawyer shall be permitted to 
practise law in any court in this district, under penalty 
of not more than fifty, nor less than twenty lashes, and 
be banished from the district.”’ 

It is not known that any person suffered the penalty 
of this absurd law, but it shows the strong prejudice 
of the new community against lawyers. This preju- 
dice sometimes extends to the technicalities of the law, 
and even to those whose observance is necessary to the 
proper administration of justice. An amusing illustra. 
tion of this tendency occurred in the early history of 
California: 





The jurisdiction of justices of the peace was then 
limited to cases where the amount involved did not ex- 
ceed two hundred dollars. One Watson sued a Mr. 
Dunham on a note for four hundred dollars. 

As the suit was brought in a justice’s court, Dun- 
ham’s lawyer proposed to dispose of it by pleading, 
“no jurisdiction.” But, as he was willing to see how 
far the justice would go, he reserved his plea until “his 
honor”’ had entered judgment. 

“Ah, yes; just so,” replied the justice. ‘The court 
has thought of that, onl discovered a remedy. The 
court enters judgment against your client for four hun- 
dred dollars, and issues two executions for two bun- 

dred dollars each!” 
And he did it. 

When Nevada allowed those who quarrelled to settle 
their disputes in their own fashion, two men became 
angry over a wood-claim, and one of them shot the 
other’s head off. The best counsel in the State ap- 
peared for the shooter, when his case came up for trial 
before Judge A a 

The judge had his own views of the case, and at the 
proper time gave them utterance. When the evidence 
was all in, he, waving aside the prisoner’s counsel and 
| the prosecuting attorney, said,— 
| ‘*Young man, seeing as this is your first offence, I 














shall let you off this time. But you must be very care- 
ful how you go shootin’ round this way in future, for | 
they hung a man over in Carson the other day just for 
doing the very same thing.” 
Kentucky once boasted of a judge who sympathized 

with the Nevada justice’s method of administering jus- 
| tice. A young gentleman, well-dressed, was brought 
| into court to be tried for grand larceny. The judge, 
after looking at him intently, turned to the throng of 
spectators and said,— 

“Gentlemen, I do not believe that any man who 
dresses so decently, and looks so handsomely as this 
man does, could ever be guilty of stealing. He looks 
like an honest man, and, notwithstanding the indict- 
ment, I believe he is one. All of you who are in favor 
of his going quits, hold up your hands!” 

The hands were lifted up, and the judge turning to 
the prisoner, said,— | 

“There, go now; you are unanimously discharged.” | 

! 
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TOO RICH TO WORK. 

They say that “some are born great, and some have | 
greatness thrust upon them,” and the saying is at least ! 
half true if you put “lazy” in the place of “great.” 
Plenty of people are born lazy, and a good many think 
they have laziness “thrust upon them” because they | 
happen to be born rich. 





That sort of human beings— 
who feel excused from doing anything for the reason 
that they “have an income’’—are likely to be objects of | 
contempt when they imagine they are envied and ad- 
mired. 


Coming west on a dining car on the Fort Wayne and 
Pennsylvania Road the other day, the passengers were 
putting in the waiting for a late breakfast, conversing | 
on all kinds of topics. Two men were in a seat talk- 
ing, when one said,— 

“Nine o'clock is a later breakfast than Lam accus- 
tomed to. I always eat breakfast at seven,” 


The other man, a splendid-looking young fellow, said, | 


! . a . . 
after a yawn, “T never eat breakfast till ten o'clock 


' the condition of the invalid. 


The man with whom he was talking said, “You must 
take it pretty leisurely about getting to business,” and 
then the nice-looking young fellow said, ‘Business! I 
have no business. I have nothing on earth to do, and 
never had a thought of doing anything, and never had 
acare. I have an income.” 

Everybody that was within hearing turned and 
looked at the great strapping fellow who had nothing 
on earth to do, and he fell away below zero in every- 
body’s estimation. 

We pitied the fellow from the bottom of our heart. 
Nothing to do. No ambition, no nothing, but to get 
up an appetite for the next meal by drinking bitters, 
no business to take his mind from his lazy life. Then 
we studied the fellow all day, and half of the next 
day. Honestly, it got so the passengers looked down 
on him, and sneered when he passed.—Peck’s Sun. 

———_—_~+or 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS AND EASTER, 
Star, star of the Orient, dear guiding star, 
Shed, shed thy soft radiance on us from afar; 
Guide, guide our benighted feet straight to the fold, 
For the Lamb without blemish our eyes would behold. 


orthy the Lamb to be slain! 
Hark! hark! from the throne swells the resounding strain. 





Star, star of the morning, thy pale glimmering light 
Bespeaks a swift ending to earth’s weary night; 
Thy lambent beams herald the flood-light of peace 
Soon, soon to illumine all lands and the seas; 
Sun of God’s righteousness, r 
In holy refulgence o’erspreading the skies, 






Blessed star of the dawning, did magi or peers 
Ever know joy so rapturous, or theme for tears 
Of grateful emotion, as thy ray foretells? 
The Messiah bas come! How the glad choral swells! 
Angelic choirs above 
Praise God in the highest for His gift of love. 
Thro’ Bethlehem’s rude streets, from the hills of Judea, 
Toils the young virgin mother, — wrestling with fear: 
Do the grand words of prophecy thrill her pure breast, 
And soothe her wild pulse, as she vainly sceks rest 
‘or herself and the babe at her heart, 
And strength for her God-given mission impart? 


In the stable’s cold manger the Christ-child they lay 
With spices and perfumes. Day. star, lend thy ray 
To guide us, rude shepherds, where sages have trod, 
Though we have but one offering to bear to our Lord; 
Infant Redeemer, we bring 
The homage of love to our Saviour and King. 
From the mountains of Moab, and Jordan’s low plains, 
Ring the pwans of thanksgiving, Messiah now reigns; 
Though the wild hosts of Satan with carnage assail, 
His kingdom shall triumph, His sceptre prevail. 
“Peace and good-will unto men!” 
Hosannas to God, and amen, and amen. 


Dark, dark is the morn; frightened lambs seek the fold: 

Omnipotence speaks as on Sinai of old. 

Weep, weep, O ye daughters of Judah, lament 

This dread hour! Lo! the veil of the t le is rent! 
Earth trembles at Olivet’s c 

In the tomb must the form’of the Crucified lie. 


Sing, sing, we rude shepherds, a song of Tekoa; 
Skip, skip, ye white flocks, for its pastoral lore 
Spans the ages, and bursts on this transcendent morn 
Into clarion anthems—A Saviour twice born! 
All hail to the Lamb that was slain! 
Hark! The morning stars echo the cherubim’s strain! 


Mrs. E, C. WHITNEY. 
—_—__—+o+—____—_. 
YOU WANTEE BUY? 

Since the sounding of the cry, “The Chinese must 
go!” Chinamen in San Francisco have suffered so 
much persecution that they have become suspicious of 
all Americans who come prying about their quarters. 
Before trading they wish to be sure that the visitor is 
a customer, and has come to buy and not to tease them. 
But when they are sure that he means “business,” it 
is amusing to see how eager they are to get the high- 
est prices for their wares. 








Two gentlemen from the East had an experience of 
this kind in San Francisco not long ago. While visit- 
ing Chinese shops in search of a peculiar kind of tea- 
pot, they found in one shop four Cbinamen around a 
table in the back part of the store, drinking tea. Near 
the door was another, with a queer pen in his hand, 
like a little paint-brush, apparently squaring up ac. 
counts. He looked at them forbiddingly, as they 
asked,— 

“Have you any teapots in padded baskets to keep 
the tea warm?” 

“No,” was the curt reply. 

“Why, I saw one in the window.” 

ae.” 

“Yes, I did; look here.” 

“No; no sav-ee Melican’’ (don’t understand Eng- 
lish). 

At this juncture one of the tea-drinkers, who had 
been listening attentively, came forward and asked, in 
a stern voice,— 

“You wantee buy 

“Yes, of course we do,” replied the Americans. 

“You wantee buy tleapot?”’ 

“Yes, like that. How much is it?” 

‘You wantee buy ?’’ still persisted the Chinaman. 

“Yes, yes! How much is it?” 

“One tollar four bittee’’ (one dollar and a half). 

“A dollar and four bits! Why, a friend of mine 
bought one just like that for six bits!’’ (seventy-five 
cents). 

“Ugh! You no wantee buy;’ 
to put up the teapot. 

“Here! don’t put it up. I'll give you six bits for it.” 

“You gottee money ?”’ asked the Celestial, shrewdly. 

“Yes, look here,” and one of the visitors drew from 
his .pocket a purse containing several pieces of silver. 

At sight of the money the Chinaman, convinced that 
a trade was intended, girded himself for a bargain, for 
he was eager to sell. 

‘Me sell him one tollar two bittee.” 

“No, six bits, I tell you, and that’s all!” 

“China plice, one tollar one bittee. Me no gettee 
plofit.” 

“Six bits. Will yom sell? That’s all I'll give.” 

After further haggling, the Chinaman came down in 
his price and sold the teapot for seventy-five cents. 
Suspicion seldom prevents their taking a man’s money ; 
and the “‘plofits” scem satisfactory, even when they 
receive but half of the asking price. 

HOW PARISIANS CHARGE, 

If the mere presentation of a bill were equivalent to 
obtaining the money named on it, almost anybody 
could get rich. People who do nothing are sometimes 
wonderfully capable at making out and presenting 
bills. The constant examples of this among the trades 
and pseudo-trades of Paris have become proverbial. 
A correspondent writes from that city to the Philadel- 
phia Telegraph : 


ou 


’ and the man turned 





I remember when I first came to Paris being decid- 
edly amused at the experience of an American lady 
who had an electric bell in her apartment. The bell 
refused to ring one day, so she sent for the man who 
had put it up to set it to rights. He showed her that 
there was nothing the matter with the bell, some me- 
chanical interference having prevented it from sound- 
ing. 

The next day she got bis bill. After charging for 
the time lost in going to and from his shop (a legitimate 
charge enough), he had added to this item: ‘For look- 
ing at the bell—one dollar.” 

But this bill was surpassed by one that was lately 
presented to a French lady whom I know quite well. 
She was taken ill last spring with typhoid fever, and 
was confined to bed for some six weeks. During all 
this time a female chiropodoist, whom ehe had some- 
times employed, testified the most touching interest in 
the case. She was never admitted to the sick-room, 
ut she used to come to the door daily and inquire into 
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came convalescent, and one day the chiropodoist called 
and presented a bill of startling dimensions. 

My friend was quite amazed at the amount, as she 
had only employed the woman occasionally. On in 
vestigating the items she found ore “Inquir- 
ing for madame,” repeated frequently, with a charge 
of one dollar each time. 

“What does this mean?” 
dist. 

“Madame, those 
madame was so ill.’ 

“What! you expect to be paid for calling to see how 
I was?” 

‘Most certainly, madame.”’ 

**Who sent for you or asked you to come?” 

‘No one; it was only the great interest that I took 
in madame.” 

*‘And you want to be paid one dollar a visit for that 
interest? It is preposterous! I shall not pay you a 
single cent for anything of the kind!” 

So, despite the indignant protests of the chiropodist 
my friend struck out every one of the charges for “‘In- 
quiries for madame,’’ which made up no less a total 
than forty-two dollars. The bill, thus shorn of three- 
fourths of its proportions, was then paid, and the 
woman prepared to go. 

‘And when will madame require my services again?” 
she asked. 

“Never! you have tried to swindle me, and I shall 
never employ you any more.” 

Whereupon she burst into tears and departed, de- 
claring that it was her great love for madame that had 
induced her to make those constant inquiries, and, of 
course, she expected to be paid for the time she had 
lost in making them. 


she inquired of the chiropo- 


are the visits that I made while 
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WASHINGTON’S STATELY ETIQUETTE. 

Modern journalists often criticise presidents and 
governors for not living in the style which “republican 
simplicity” demands. What would these gentlemen 
have said if they had lived during the administration 
of President Washington, whose stately etiquette is 
thus described by the London Quarterly Review ? 


President Washington never went to Congress on 
public business except in a stage-coach, drawn by six 
cream-colored horses. The coach was an object which 
would excite the admiration of the throng even now in 
the streets of London. 

It was built in the shape of a hemisphere, and its 
panels were adorned with cupids, surrounded with 
flowers worthy of Florida, and of fruit not to be 
equalled out of California. The coachman and postil- 
ions were arrayed in gorgeous liveries of white and 
scarlet. 

The Philadelphia Gazette, a Government organ, regu- 
larly gave a supply of court-news for the edification of 
the citizens. 

From that the people were allowed to learn as much 
as it was deemed proper for them to know about the 
President’s movements, and a fair amount of space 
was also devoted to Mrs. Washington—who was not 
referred to as Mrs. Washington, but as “the amiable 
consort of our beloved President.” 

When the President made his appearance at a ball or 
public reception, a dais was erected for him upon 
which he might stand apart from the vulgar throng, 
and the guests or visitors bowed to him in solemn si- 
lence. 

‘Republican simplicity” has only come in later 
times. In our day the hack-driver who takes a visitor 
to a public reception at the White House is quite free 
to get off his box, walk in side by side with his fare, 
and shake hands with the President with as much fa- 
miliarity as anybody else. 

Very few — presumed to shake hands with 
General Washington. One of his friends, Gouverneur 
Morris, rashly undertook, for a foolish wager, to go up 
to him and slap him on the shoulder, saying, “My dear 
General, I am happy to see you look so well.” 

The moment fixed upon arrived, and Mr. Morris, al- 
ready half repenting of his wager, went up to the 
President, placed his hand upon his shoulder, and ut- 
tered the prescribed words. 

“Washington,” as an eye-witness described the 
scene, “withdrew his hand, stepped suddenly back, 
fixed his eye on Morris for several minutes with an an- 
gry frown, until the latter retreated abashed, and 
sought refuge in the crowd.” 

No one else ever tried a similar experiment. 

No royal levees were more punctiliously arranged 
than those of the first president. 


a 
GLADSTONE’S LOST FINGER. 

Mr. Gladstone is fond of the open air, but field-sports 
have never been his forte. It is not known that he 
ever rode after the hounds, and for many years he has 
not fired a fowling-piece. The reason for his absence 
from the moors and preserves, 80 dear to most English- 
men, is thus given by the London Standard : 


Dozens of members of Parliament have probably sat 
in the House of Commons with Mr. Gladstone for 
years without having noticed that, as the black silk 
guard tied round his wrist indicates, he has lost the 
index finger of his left hand. 

Like the famous Lord Anglesey’s leg, which was 
buried in the Belgian village from which the battle of 
Waterloo takes its name, Mr. Gladstone left his lost 
finger, in a sportsman’s sense, on the field of honor. 

Nearly forty years ago he was staying at Eserick 
Park, near York, as the guest of the grandfather of the 
present Lord Wenlock, who was the uncle of Mrs. 
Gladstone. . 

Mr. Gladstone went out shooting as one of a large 
party, and while he was loading his gun—there were 
no breech-loaders in those days—one barrel exploded 
and blew away his finger. 

There was no hope of replacing it or of setting the 
bone, which, indeed, was entirely carried away, and 
from that day to this Mr. Gladstone has always worn 
the black finger-stall to which we have just alluded. 

The accident seemed to be a protest against his fur- 
ther use of a fowling-piece; but it was not until some 
years later that he took to the amusement of cutting 
down trees. 


—* 
or 


THE PRISONER’S PET. 
Milton’s plaintive question,— 








“In solitude 

What happiness, who can enjoy alone, 

Or in enjoying what contentment find 7” 
come eloquently true to the heart of a punished crimi- 
nal shut up with his own thoughts. Many a man in 
such isolation has sought society in a spider or a fly, 
or even in a weed that grew through the wall, or a 
mushroom that sprang up through his dungeon floor, 
There is a pathos in this little story told in Hartford. 
of a discharged State’s prison convict who, as soon as 
he reached that city, burst into tears, and was incon- 
solable because he had left his pet mouse in bis cell. 


The litule beast was the only friend he had. It cam¢ 
from a hole in the corner every morning, and ate tiie 
crumbs from his hand. 

“He would playfully run down my arm and play 
about my face, let me feed him, and stay by me while 
I was eating my supper,” he said. “When I went into 
my cell and did not pay immediate attention to my lit- 
tle pet, he would chatter and scold at me in such an 
earnest way that it made me laugh. He was my one 
friend, and I have come away forgetting him.” 

The agent of the Prison Association restored the 
mouse to his friend. 


—_————— aa 

A QUAINT old minister was once asked what he 
thought of his two sons, who were both preachers. 
“Well,” he replied, “George has a better show in his 
shop-window than John, but John has a larger stock 


Finally the patient be- | in his warehouse,” 
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LILIES. 

“Sunshine ¢ Sunshine!” Bessie opened her eyes 
with a smile on the brightness of the Easter morn- | 
ing. ‘I wonder if that bud is open yet!” 

Very soon she ran into the hall where she had | 
for many days carried her pot of Easter lilies from 
east window to west window, that they might 
catch the first and last rays of light. 

“Just opening! Just turning back its leaves— 
oh—h—h!" She almost held her breath as she | 
bent over the plant, whose latest unfolding bud | 
seemed opening its very heart to the tender rays 
of the sunshine which wrapped child and flower, 
while she drank in its sweetness and fragrance. 

**Yes, that’s jus? how he says it is,’’ she went on, 
slowly, as if trying to recall a lesson. “These 
white lilies mean purity, and they open when the | 
sun shines on them. And our hearts ouzht to be | 
pure and white as snow when the Sun ot 
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Righteousness shines on them—yes, [ re- 
member it.” 

Bessie was soon ready for the chil- 
dren’s service, which was to take place at 
the church before the usual morning wor- 
ship. 

Carefully cutting the precious lily at 
the last moment, she went to grandmoth- 
er’s room, carrying also an egg on which 
she had painted with intinite care a bunch 
of little blue dabs, which were meant tor 
forget-me-nots, but would have stood tor 
any other pretty thing touched by the 
Aprilsky with its own color. Scraggvy let- 
tering on the other side said,— 

“May the peace of Easter dwell in vour 
heart.” 

Grandmother kissed the painstaking 
little fingers and stroked the bonny brizht 
hair, with a prayer that the peace which 
belongs to a pure heart might never de- 
part from the loving child. 

The children gathered in the Sunday 
school room with faces as blooming as the 
flowers they held, and soon took their way 
to the church close by. 

Some of them glanced at a little girl, 
who stood timidly near the door, noticing 
for a moment the pathetic wistfulness with 
which the large soft eyes followed the 
flowers. 

As Bessie’s class came, last of all, she 
stepped a little further out, and Bessie 
stopped at sight of her earnest yaze, not 
having the heart to pass without a word. 

“You haven’t any flowers, have you ”’ 
she said, hesitatingly. 

“Come, Bessie,” said one of her friends, 
impatiently; “don’t you see re the 
last? Don’t stop there to talk.” 

Bessie did not stop long, but she conld 
not go into the church filled with its 
warmth and brightness, and happy faces 
and music, and the breath of flowers, leav- 
ing the forlorn little thing standing there 
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with her bare fect and her scanty cloth- 
ing, and that longing look in her eves. 

“Here,” she said, holding out her lilies, 
“vou shall have mine.” 

“Bessie! !" But 
the look of surprise and delight under the 
old shawl. 

“Yes, come with us,’ she went on, as 
the others hurried through the _pillared 
vestibule. “You can give it just as well 
as I.” 

The bare feet came up the steps and 
over the softly carpeted aisle, as their 
owner followed Bessie to the seat assigned 
to her class. 

Many smiled at sight of the queer little 
figure, but as she shrank into the corner 
of the seat, Bessie felt glad she was there, although 
she could not help a wish away down in her heart, 
that she had wanted her flowers some other day 
than just on Easter Sunday. 

The different classes were bringing their offer- 
ings of money collected during the year, and by 
turns went up to the chancel, each with some 
pretty device in flowers. Crowns, crosses, harps, 
anchors and a ship, were arranged in beautiful 
luxuriance, and the little stranger looked on in 
quiet enjoyment, listening intently as anthems 
were sung, not so closely to the short addresses. 


Bessie heeded only 


She pressed her poor little toes into the soft 
footstools, peered curiously up into the arched 
roof, or shyly stroked the plush on Bessie’s cuffs ; 
but turned again to her flower with ever fresh de- 
light, touching caressingly its waxy leaves, or lay- 
ing her lips and cheeks lovingly against them. 

And when Bessie’s class went up, carrying the 
lily branches, which were to be placed in a lily- 
shaped vase waiting for them, she went, too. 

But as each willing hand made its offering, little 
Barefoot, brought forward as others stood aside, | 
hung back as some one would have taken her 
lilies. 


' with 


Bessie’s cheeks grew red with dismay and con- 
fusion. 

Whispers and small nudges were all of no use, 
and more than a smile went around in the mo- 
ment’s pause. For the child, though she looked 
appealingly at Bessie as if for forgiveness, still 
held on to her flowers with a positive little shake 
of her head, which plainly showed that she did not 
mean to give them up. 

The exercises went on and were finished. As 
Bessie walked out thinking earnestly of some 
things she had heard, the little lily-bearer came 


|after her, looking anxiously up as if wishing to | unto the least of these, 


speak. 
“Where do you live ?” Bessie asked. 
The other gave an address and then came closer. 
“Jan sick—so sick!’ she said. 
no Cat. 
side. 


Jan so”’—leaning her head pitifully to one 
“Jan like these,” she pointed to the flowers, 


; and Bessie said, heartily,— 


“T’m glad you’ve got them for Jan. Good- 
by,” as the feet turned down a side street and 
she saw the Easter lilies no more. 

“Yes,"—the little lassie went on soberly to 
herself, ina way which had grown upon her 
through having few child-companions—“he 
said that love and kindness are like sweet flow- 
ers growing in our hearts. And that when we 
are kind and loving it is an offering to Him. 
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“BUTTER-WEEK” AND “EASTER” IN 
RUSSIA. 


Easter is a long and grand festival in Russia. 

It begins about the middle of February, with 
eight days of merry-making, which are called 
“Butter-Week,” and truly it is a week of butter. 

At other times meat and fish, and almost every- 
thing else, is cooked in oo/, but during this week 
everything is cooked in butter. 

Butter-cakes and butter-sauce abound in every 
house, from the palace to the cottage; but there is 
one cake, like the Hot Cross bun of Good Friday 
in England, that is caten at no other time of the 
year and is called ‘Blini.” 

It is a kind of pancake baked in butter, eaten 
butter-sauce, and the breakfast dish 
throughout Russia during this festive week. 

“Butter-Week” is a week of rare sports and 
games as well as of feasting in butter; you may 
then have a swing in the Katsheli, or a slide down 
the Rutschhera, or a “see-saw” on beautiful clas- 
tic planks, or a whicl through the air on the 
“round-abont” ! 


is 
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“Jan no laugh, | 


NIC 
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2A 
I must get grandmother to let me take some nice 
things to Jan, to-morrow. I wonder what he'll 
| think of the lilies—poor, sick Jan! Oh, I know 
| I’ve given them to the dear Lord just as much 
| as if they were in His church.” 

And when Bessie went to see little Barefoot and 
j her brother Jan, she felt swre that 
| her sweet lilies she watched so long 
| and tended so carefully had been 
| given to the dear Lord. For she re- 
| membered the verse, ‘In 
|as much as ye did it 
































| ye did it unto me.” 
Stpney Dayre. 





mile in length. 

The favorite sport of a New England boy or 
girl would very likely be sliding down the Rutsch- 
berg. 

For some time before Easter everything is hurry 
and bustle preparing the different pastimes, and 
this is how the “coasting mountain” is made. 

A scaffold is built thirty or forty feet high, on 
the top of which is a gallery with steps on one side 
to goup; on the other side is the steep descent, 
which is made of huge blocks of ice laid on slop- 
ing planks, over which water is thrown until it is 
all smoothly cemented or frozen together. 

The whole forms a beautiful, transparent ice- 
mountain smooth as glass, down which the boys 
and girls, in their ‘re-sledges, rush like flying 
arrows. 

There are generally two of these rutschbergs op- 
posite each other, covered with these flying sledges, 
which are cut out of the ice in the shape of ships 
or boats; in the hollow they put straw to sit on, 
and in front a hole is bored for the rope. 

They do not have much sunshine at St. Peters- 
burg—not more than ninety or one hundred sunny 


days in the year—and perhaps that’s the reason | 


that they are so fond of gay, bright colors. And 
so, though the children’s sledges are gencrally 
white and transparent, the boys’ and girls’ fur coats 
and pelisses are trimmed off with the brightest 
of colors, and their faces are so sunshiny and 


Such splendid out-door fun and sports in the | 
grand “Admiralty Square,” which is more than a | 
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rosy, and their laughter and shouting so joyous, 
that you wouldn't mind the dull gray sky or the 
stinging cold any more than those merry little 
Russians do. 
After all this feasting and merry-making come 
the six weeks of fasting, which we will pass over. 
Then, as the great clocks strike the 
a midnight hour on the Saturday before 
\ Easter Sunday —“Christohs roskress ! 
Christohs voskress !” 
bursts forth in song 
from the illuminated 
churches; from the 
thousands who 
throng the brilliant- 
ly - lighted — streets 
echoes the cry 
“Christohs vosk- 
(Christ is 


ress! 


risen!) Then the re- 
piv, **f ‘oystve uno- 
(Is He 
really risen?) And 
amidst the booming 


roskre SAS 


of cannon, the rush- 


ing of rockets 
through the sky, and 
the jovous ringing of 
silver - toned bells, is 
in the grand festival of 
haster in St. Petersburg. 


' 
hbiess 


ushered 
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EASTER TIME. 


The littl towers came through the 
xround, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 
They raised their heads and looked around, 
At happy Easter time, 
And every pretty bud did say, 
“Good people, bless this holy day! 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
This happy Easter time.” 
The pure white lily raised its cup, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 
The crocus to the sky looked up, 
At happy Easter time. 
“We hear the song of heaven!” they say; 
“Its glory shines on us to-day; 
Oh! may it shine on us alway 
At holy Easter time!" 
“Twas long and long and long ago, 
That Easter time, that Easter time; 
But still the pure white lilies blow 
At happy Laster time. 
And still each little flower doth say, 
“Good Christians, bless this holy day! 
For Christ has risen, the angels say, 
At blessed Easter time!" 
Laura E. Ricuarps. 
1. 
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SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Cora, aged three, broke her dolly, and was sur- 
prised to find it tilled with sawdust. Soon atter 
she was climbing up to the whatnot, and grand- 
ma said, “Be careful, Cora, or you will fall and 
break your head like dolly.” 

“Will the sawdust run out, too?’ 


asked Cora. 
+r — 
Beautiful hands are they that do 

The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Thro’ summer’s hea or winter’s snow. 


Who is Little Sunshine?) The child who does 
not pout, nor frown, nor say cross words, but 
goes about the house laughing, smiling, singing, 
saying kind words and doing kind deeds,—that 
child is Little Sunshine. 


+r 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. First words: Extle, ex-Director, ex Fstuate, ex 

Stipulate, exOde, Foliate, ExMouth, exAmple, ex 


Representative, exCaliber, ex Hume. 
Ides of March. 
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Zigzags: Pocahontas, Winchester. 
3. L 
ATE 
RERIR 
Euy s10N 
STHEMBOEA 
4. Pitcairn Island. 


5. TybalT, EuxinE, LemueL, EunicE, GossiP, 
| RizpaH, AngelO, PelioN, HoracE. 

(London) Telegraph; Telephone. 

6. Astor, Booth, Campbell, Dix, Ericsson, Franklin, 
Gutenberg, Huss, Irwin, Jay, Keats, Locke, a 
| Newton, Owens, Plantagenet, Quitman, Puskin, Smith, 
| Tyndall, Usher, Vanderlyn, Wyckliffe, Kuo, Young, 
| Zisca, 
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PNEUMONIA, 


It will be remembered that in old age the lungs 
much shrivelled, 


are 


less elastic, and cannot be 


fully inflat- 


ed; the aif-cells are dilated to about twice their size, 


the capillaries are obliterated, the 
feeble 
carbonic 


many of breathing 


is more and shallow, and the power to get rid of 


acid is greatly diminished. 
Hence pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) is not 
only one of the most common diseases of old age, but 
the three-fourths Bay 
tenths) of the aged dying of it. 

The main work of the lungs is done by the air-cells, 
the tiny laboratories in which the 


most fatal—over 


some nine- 


smaller branches of 
the air tubes terminate, as the branches of a tree ter- 
minate in the leaves. Now it is these that are the seat 
of pneumonia, 

In the first stage of the 
some one part of the lungs—filled with a sticky fluid, 


exuded from the 


disease they become—in 


blood vessels; in the second stage this 
If 
in the 
the person may recover, but only after months of 


fluid becomes solid 
the 
old, 
convalescence, 
the gang 
through 

In the 


; in the third it changes to pus. 
pus is absorbed,—which is seldom the case 


If it result in gangrene (mortification), 


srene may form numerous small abscesses 
an entire 
aged the 
defined symptoms, 
a chill, or 
other cases the main 
If there is bronchitis or asth 
ma, the person may merely feel a little tired, and sud 
denly die. 


half the 
a pain inthe side. 


In about one cases there 


is simply In most of the 
symptom is a feeling of exhaus 


tion. already chronic 


Though most patients cough, there 
When it appears, 
gray and frothy; then yellow, 
and sticky. 


is for atime no 


expectoration, it is at firat scanty, 


and at length reddish 
Patients seldom complain of pain or diffi 
culty of breathing. 

The more common exciting cause is cold, especially 
dry, sharp cold. Nine-tenths of all cases 


and May. 


oecur be 


tween November During this period the 


aged cannot be too carefully protected from exposure. 
They should constantly wear flannel. 

About all that can be done for the patient is to stim- 
ulate him with drinks, nourish him with concentrated 
fluid food, and secure him absolute rest. 

+> 
“JOHNNY APPLESEED.” 

Apples form an important part of Ohio’s annual 
products. ‘The of the State's 
apple-trees was made as early as 1801, by 
Jonathan Chapman, who if he had lived in these days, 
would have 
by 


name by 


beginning immense 


growth of 


been called “a crank.” Tle was possessed 
a mania for planting 
which he 


Appleseed.” 


was commonly known, “Johnny 


The Granger Visitor thus describes the 


man and his mission : 


In 1801 he visited Ohio with a horse-!oad of apple- 
seeds which he had gathered from the cider-presses of 
western Pennsylvania, He planted his seeds on the 
fertile spots, on the banks of the Licking Creek 

In 1806 he was seen by a settler drifting down the 
Ohio River in two canoes lashed together, and loaded 
with apple-seeds, destined for the western border of the 
white settlement, 

He often planted as much as a bushel of seed in onc 
locality, then inclosed the spot with a slight fence, o1 
guard of brush, when he would leave the place till 
the trees had in a measure grown. 

Planting atock of Is, he 
vania for another, which he 
presses in different places 

He tirst carried the seeds in linen bags, but the dense 
underbrush, hostile with thorns and briers, made leath 
ern bags the only safe ones for his purpose. 

Sometimes the bags found transportation on the back 
of an old, broken-down horse, but more often on his 
own sturdy shoulders, 

He was a man of vigorous muscle, and great endur- 
ance, or he could not have stood the long, weary jour- 
neys through the lonely and trackless wilderness for so 
many years, journeys in which he was loaded like 
mule ascending the Andes. 

He always planted his seeds in some remote 
esque spot, and there let them grow to be claimed by 
the settlers, Whose homes sprang up in the isolated 
clearings. In this way the wilderness was made 
blossom like a rose. 

When the trees were large enough for sale, Johnny 
either sold them or left them to be sold by some settler 
for him. In this business he was as methodical as a 
merchant. 

The really poor got trees for nothing, of others more 
able he took old SONG, some meal or anything he 
could in exchanyg Of those able pay he de 
mauded money, whic h he was seldom without. 


one ROOK 


returned to Pennsyl 
gathered from the cider 


pictur- 


use to 
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are required after receipt of 





| the disease progressed it became 


disease seldom commences with well | 





apple-seeds, whence arose the | 


} the 
| waxed fervent as he depicted the horrors of the sea- 


and heme, 


| lish J, 


to } 
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He usually took notes payable at some indefinite pe- 
riod. ‘This done, he paid no more attention to the mat- 
ter; quite often it was the last time he ever saw the 
giver of the note. 

His wants were few, and he cared little about money. 
He used what money he got in buying religious 
books, which he gave to the settlers where he stayed, 
and he very often helped poor families in need of the 
necessaries of life. 


_ +> 
WON’T LEARN TO COOK, 

Ata recent meeting of the Associated Charities 

the condition of 

working-women of the city was seriously discussed, 


, the 
question how best to improve 


and a good deal of pertinent information was called 
out. To say that the working-women and girls do not 
want their condition improved may be broad a 
statement, but the fact must be faced that the majority 
of them are unwilling to be helped in the way that 
would do them the most good. A captious stripling 
once found fault with a lady philanthropist for not 
reaching ‘“‘us young men,” and at her suggestion prom- 
That night he told his 
club-associates, and they smoked and drank over it 
and—concluded they didn’t want to be reached. 


too 


ised to tell her how to do it. 


’ 


‘Too many young women now-a-days do not want to 


be reached in the way to make them most useful and 


most certain of a steady livelihood. 

Among other things, it appears that good cooks are 
particularly scarce, and since people must eat to live 
there is no probability that the demand will very soon 
abate. A good cook is simply a treasure, just as good 
digestion, if excellent cooking can be provided for it, 
is the first condition of happiness. ‘The demand for 
qualified servants is greater than the supply, which 
shows that in this department of female industry the 
deficiency must be owing to a social prejudice that is 
as silly as those who indulge it are helpless and pitia- 
ble in consequence, 

Miss Devereaux, of the cooking-school, says it is 
casy to interest young girls who live at home, ladies 
who want to make fancy cake, young men who are go- 
ing camping next summer, nurses and a few others; 
but the class that it is specially desirable should be 
reached with instruction is the very one that stays 
away from it. 

There is a saying that nobody is as proud as a poor 
man, and so is it true also that girls who have a living 
to get honestly, are determined to keep clear of the one 
vocation in which they would be sure to get the best 
one possible. The great complaint in families to-day 


is from the lack of competent and faithful servants. | 


he present system under which families exist is a 
really frightful one. 
But while we advise the 


the kitchen instead of the 


working-women to go into 

work-shop, we should like- 

wise advise the ladies themselves to go more into do- 

mestic service, as if that was their business precisely 
as their husbands follow theirs.—Boston Star. 

— 

A LOVING CAT, 


Cats are said to surpass dogs in their attachments to 
quadruped friends, 


But the following touching story 
of a cat shows that pussy is also capable of a strong 


love for persons: 


\ beautiful cat, brought up in a family, became ex 
tremely attached to the eldest child—a boy. They 
were playmates, and puss bore with exemplary pa- 
tience, and without any unkind resistance, all those 
occasional instances of maltreatment which the play 
mates of children are almost sure to receive. This 


| continued a long time. 


At length the child was attacked with smallpox. In 
the first days the cat never quitied his bedside. As 
necessary to remove 
her, and even to lock her up. The child died. The 
cat was liberated, and instantly flew to the apartment 
where she hoped to find her playmate, but the body 
Was not there. 

Then she ran about the house until at last she got 
into the room where the dead boy lay. Here she lay 
down in silent melancholy, and had again to be locked 

\s soon as the child was interred she disappeared, 
about a fortnight after she returned to the well- 
known apartment quite emaciated. 

Still she would not take any nourishment, but ran 
away with dismal cries. At length, compelled by hun- 
ger, she made her appearance every day about dinner- 
time, then left the house. 

No one knew where she was the rest of the time, till 
one day she was followed to the burial-ground, and 
found by the grave of her favorite. 

So great was the attachment of the cat to her de- 
ceased little friend, that for tive years—that is, until 
the removal of the parents to another neighborhood— 
there was every reason to believe that, excepting in the 
greatest severity of winter, she went out and passed 
every night close by the grave. 

_—— > 
AN ACCUSING CONSCIENCE, 

Shakespeare’s words: 

“Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth tear each bush an officer, 


were vividly illustrated at a Freedmen’s Mission School 


Two little boys, after quarrelling on the playground, 

each brought a complaint to the teacher. 

“Ile struck me,” said one. 

“He said I stole his knife,” 

“T said somebody stole it,” 

You meant me,” 

“Why, Charlie,” said the teacher, “if Willie had told 
me that somebody had stolen his knife, it would not 
have made me angry. I should not have thought he 
meant me.” 

“Well, but you don’t steal,” was the ready answer, 
greeted with a laugh from the other boys, as they saw 
how he had given evidence against himself. 

A person with a sense of guilt and an unquiet con- 


said the other. 
said the first. 
replied the other 


| science is always over-sensilive and suspicious. 


a 
NOTHING BUT MONEY. 
A German savant says that the character of a man’s 
dreams reveals his own character. Be that as it may, it 
is true that an ‘aside’—one of ‘hose remarks which 
pop out of their own accord, when one is sp_akiug— 
lets in lots of light upon the speaker's character: 
A worldly-minded Sunday-school 
being about to go to Europe 
school on the 


superintendent, 
on business, addressed 
Sunday before his departure. He 
voyage, the risk of life, the separation from friends 
and the possibility that he would never see 
them again. 

“QO children,” said he, 
Nothing but money would 
Christian Advocate. 


“it is dreadful 
induce me 


to think of. 
to do it.”— The 


_ _ 
THE SIBILANT. 

Our German friends do not take kindly to our Eng- 

but they are in love with our sibilant 

light to give it precedence as an initial: 


8S, and de- 


A German, 
year but 


about a 
Americanized, 


who only left the old country 


ago, mas become very much 


| speaking nothing but bad English, recently remarked, 


as he bought some school-books, that all his boys’ 
names commenced with 8, hence, that all their books 
and clothes were marked with that one letter. 

“LT suppose your boys’ names are Sam, Simon, Solo- 
or some such names?” 

“No; my poys’ names 
Shim, Shake aud Sherry. 


_all pegin mit an S—Shon 


the | 


EMIGRATION TO COLORADO, * 
BY PRESIDENT E, P. TENNEY. 

I have long hesitated about throwing my personality 
into any emigration scheme, but it is now fifteen years 
since I first resided in Colorado, and during all the 
years in my Eastern hone I have had occasion to know 
much about the State; anditis now more than six years 
since I have made my home in Colorado Springs; and I 
am fully persuaded that Ican do no better service to 
mankind than to urge certain people to go to Colorado, 
uud if they must go to Colorado, to Colorado Springs, 
which is the most home-like town I have ever seen in 
| the West. 

Who Should Move to Colorado, 

a. Udo not advise any man, woman or child who is in 
gvod health and earning a comfortable living, to go 
West, to any part of the West. Uneasy moving is not 
commendable, 

b. If persons are poor and wish to go West to engage 


kota, or some portion of the country where wheat lands 
are cheap. 

Agricultural lands in any country where irriga- 
tion is required are more expensive than elsewhere, 
and more capital is needed; but the markets are near at 
hand and crops will always demand good prices. 

d, The Colorado grazing industry is very remunera- 
tive, but requires capital. 

e. Young men without families to support will find 
more openings for business in a new country than in an 
old one. 

ft. No one ought to go into a new country depending 
upon finding immediate employment. There must be 
means sufficient to sustain one for a few months until 
work opens. 

g. No one ought to look for employment in anew 
country unless able and willing to do any work that 
comes to hand. 

Colorado as a Health Resort. 
A high altitude is not, usually, favorable to organ- 
ic diseases of the heart. 
, 2. Persons in an advanced stage of quick consump- 
tion, with lungs softened, ought not to zo to Colorado, 
The rarity of the atmosphere will only hasten the crisis, 

3. Persons suffering from chronic consumption are 
likely to live longer and more comfortably by resid- 
ing in Colorado, 

4. Those who have had slight hemorrhages or who 
have constitutional tendencies to pulmonary disease, 
bronchial affection or asthma, will certainly derive ad- 
vantages from the Colorado climate. 

5 There is absolutely no need of dying of consumption 
if one will try the climatic preventive. 
6. The climatic CURE is not alw 
chances are greatly in favor of cure. 
Persons suffering from nervous debility are, usual- 

ly, renewed and built up by residence in Colorado. 

8 Those whose constitutions have been seriously 
impaired by malarial disorders fully regain health in 
the new West. 


c. 


. 
a. 


8 certain, but the 


Colorado Springs as a Winter Resort. 

Those who are benefited by a coo), bracing atmosphere 
will find a vast amount of sunlight in Colorado, and the 
weather is milder at Colorado Springs than at Denver, 
or any other point north of the “Divide.” The hours of 
sunlight are longer than at Manitou. Four to five days 
of every week, taking the season through, upon an aver- 
age, may be depended upon as days of bright, warm sun- 
light and invalids can get out between ten and four o’- 
clock The early mornings and the evenings are usual- 
ly cold, and the nights are cold. People need warm 
houses and warm clothing; but the average winter is 
filled with sunshine; there will, however, be rough, windy 
days enough to house the feeble perhaps two days ina 
week upon an average. November and March are not 
usually good months. 

New comers who are feeble need horses’ legs more 
than their own, The altitude isnot at first favorable for 
walking. 

It is more needful to make sure to get abundance of 
good food in a rare atmosphere than in one more dense. 


Colorado College as a Health Resort for Stu- 
dents Needing a Climatic Change, 

The experiment has been so far made as to prove be- 
yond all doubt that students, who, in the East drop out 
of their work on account of asthma, bronchitis, and in- 
cipient consumption, may as well as not carry forward 
their studies and live out their days by going to Colorado, 

Colorado College plans to care for such pupils. By pur- 
suing « part of their studies at first, by doing four years’ 
work in five or six, by living out-of-doors, by allowing 
the climate to get at them, they need not die, or be seri- 
ously ill. The college authorities have made special pro- 
vision to meet the wants of such pupils. The college is 
well appointed and is doing good* work, in the fitting 
school, and in classical, literary and scientific courses. 

Great pains has been taken to provide a good Christian 
home for young men and for young women, at moderate 
cost; and the medical attendance in town is as good as 
may be found in the country. 

Self-Help. 

There is not a boy or girl in the United Stetes who 
cannot earn his or her way through a good course of lib- 
eral study, if able and willing to work. 

‘The labor plans of Colorado College are so far system- 
atized that energetic young people can certainly earn a 
good education if they will. 

It is patent that those who go to Colorado for health 
reasons Cannot earn their way. Those who go because 
they are well and willing to work, and who find it hard 
to make their way through expensive colleges in the 
| East, and who desire to become citizens of the new 

West, “to grow up with the country,” will do well to 

keep themselves in Colorado College. 

THE COLORADO COLLEGE LAND COMPANY offers 
garden tracts and town lots to those who for considera- 
tions of health need to make homes in Colorado, and 
offers also good board, rooms, or rentals at moderate 
prices to those who need temporary quarters while de- 

| termining the question of a removal to a health-giving 
country. 








A Christian Coluny. 

The Colorado College Land Company has for sale town 
lots to the extent of more than twenty miles of street 
frontage, ta the neighborhood of the college, and some 
hundreds of acres of excellent garden lands. Market gar- 
dening is very profitable, for the supply of hotels and non- 
producers, The town of Colorado Springs has been built 
upon the “Colony” plan, six thousand people residing 
where ten years ago the antelopes were feeding. The Col- 
lege Land Company has now,by opening a new irrigating 
diteh, brought into market more than fifty city blocks, to 
be sold at very moderate prices, compared with the older 
portions of the town. 

The town is not surpassed by any town upon this con- 
tinent in quality of population. It is a temperance colo- 
ny, with good schools, and full churches ably manned. 
The new lands offered by the College Land Company are 
so platted as to give the largest facilities for a college 
town in the future. It is the aim of those concerned in 


this enterprise to plant here the Oberlin of the New West, 
a Christian colony and a college town. 

I shall be very glad to give more full and particular in- 
formation to any who will write me at Colorade Springs, 
t Colo., or 9, Congregational House, Boston. 





a U om O RE EDUCATIONAL 
; EXCURSIONS. 
1883. Combining Unequallea Advantages, 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E, TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA, 


visiting en route 


Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
the grand gorges and passes of The Rocky Moun- 
tains in GCotesade, enyer, Santa Fe, Southern 
California, 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 








| pying eight weeks, 
in agricultural pursuits, they should go to Kansas, Da- | 


Chicago and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occu- 
Cost $500.00. The outward and re- 
turn journey by entirely different routes. Pullman 
cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


re on ticulars free on application. 
at 

261 Broadway, New York. 
FH Ww ashington St., Boston 


Thos. Cook & Son, 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CatTa- 
LoGugEs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


SCHOOL MUSIC! 


NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of OLIVER DITSON & CO., are 
published so re, so useful, so varied, so brilliant and 
every Way satisfactory set of MUSIC BOOKS for 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 





We here mention, we among hundreds of others, oe 
by « 
that may be 
EN ROBIN 


SONG ALS (i ) for Common Schools, 
oO. Eme rson, as a om cat favorite, and one 
universally used. The other 7, GOL 

50 ets.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES (50 cts.) by 

eme rson, ‘and others have a fixed reputation and are al- 
ways sin demand. Send for lists! 

1e Welcome Chorus ($1), by Tilden, High 

School Choir ($1), and Hour of Singing ($1), by 
Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath ($1), by Perkins, 
Song Echo (75 cts.), by Perkins, and School Song 
Book (60 cts.), by Everest, are all good and successful 
= ‘ctions for High and Normal Schools, Send for 
lists! 

Wellesley College Collection ($1), by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes (31), C hoice Trios ($1). by Tilden, 
are new and first-class collections tor Female Voices, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEET & CoO., 
Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


WAVES.” 


The remarkable suc- 
cess of this charming ar- 
ticle of ator rmiment is due 


AM, 





yery 
wear absolute NECES- 
SITY to those who have lost a 
portion of their once abundant hair 
or_to those who wish to LOOK 
YOU NG—whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain incrimp; 
made of natural curly hair they ot 
get out of w _ One GRAND FEA- 
TU RE they have no FAL WIG-LIKE appear- 
ance, so EASILY SEEN S Aue OTHER waves and 
crimps—while the doing away with crimping pins and 
the danger of RUIN gl one’s own hair is very im- 
poesaen to every lady who VALUES her rsonal 
pean and the OPINIONS of her friends. ES 
from to $12 paone and Gray extra). 
most aay NY RT 
from 85 to $50. GRaAt 
Remember these goods can ONLY 





my Headquarters, 32 EAST 14TH aT. - ¥.3 N 
568 Washington Street, Boston. whe for fils: 
| trated Catalogue. Goods sent C. O. D. for examination, 
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For the Companion. 


FLOWN AWAY. 


No iron barriers guard them there, 
Asleep beneath the Alpine sky; 

No sculptured marbles glisten where 
The dead of Oberhofen lie. 


& pateeed staff, a lettered cleat, 
ufliced each slumberer’s meek demand, 
To tell whose buried heart had beat 

For God, and home, and Switzerland. 


One day a stranger strayed, to rest, 
Within that churchyard’s lowly wall, 

And saw the sign that pleased him best 
Above the humblest grave of all. 


There, on a slender stick, that grief 
Had trembling cut among the pines, 
Fluttered a weather-blotted leaf, 
With name and date in penciiled lines, 


And o’er that faded name a worm 

Had woven its cerements silken gray, 
And slumbered out its little term, 

And burst its tomb and flown away. 


The stranger smiled; “Ah, thought of bliss! 
The truth that tiny emblem brings! 

Who made that senseless chrysalis 
A thing of life with soaring wings? 





“See nature’s silent change,” he said, 
“Contirm the hope from heaven revealed. 

God’s children sleep—we call them dead— 
But love has left their graves unsealed. 


“For the same Power that made must yet 
His work to future form unfold,— 

The insect from its coffin net, 
Or man immortal from the mold. 


“And faith can place, where friendship may 
No carven epitaph compose, 
Her o— 


yle token that shall say 
A life 


hat crept on pinions rose.” 
THERON BROWN. 





For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF 
MACAULAY. 
By E. P. Whipple. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was probably one 
of the most precocious of those boys whose pre- 
mature intelligence afflicts their fathers and moth- 
ers with the fear that they will either die young, 
or that their early brightness of intellect will re- 
sult, as the years roll on, in making them preten- 
tious intellectual fops and coxcombs, particularly 
odious to all menof good sense and wide experi- 
ence of the world. 

Now Macaulay, the most precocious of these 
youths, lived to the age of sixty, and left behind 
him, as the results of his labor in life, many im- 
portant additions to the literature and history of 
Great Britain. The child, in some respects, pre- 
dicted the man; but still what the man accom- 
plished exceeded all the promise of the child. 
This circumstance leads us to consider some facts 
commonly overlooked by the biographers of 
“marvellous” boys. 

Lord Brougham said, in his old age, that he 
learned more during the first four years of his life 
than he had ever learned since that time. He meant 
of course, that the child, when first introduced 
into this world, finds itself surrounded with won- 
derful things, which it investigates with insatiable 
curiosity, and welcomes every explanation of them 
with a rapture of delight. 

Brougham fixed the point at which the instinc- 
tive reception of knowledge ceases to be accompa- 
nied by a glow of ecstasy at the age of four, 
After that period, familiarity with the objects 
which had at first excited the emotions of wonder 
and rapture, tends to make the nature of the child 
harden and stiffen into what we call his individu- 
ality, as John this, or Thomas that. The age 
when the schoolmaster or schoolmistress takes 
hold of him is just that age when he is apt to resist 
the reception of new knowledge with as much 
wilfulness as he formerly showed eagerness in ac- 
quiring it. 

A boy of six, or eight, or ten, even of twelve, is 
commonly a hard creature to manage, when an 
attempt is made to open to him the mysteries of 
arithmetic, geography and grammar. 

Now Macaulay was one of those exceptional 
boys who are inflamed, long after the age of four 
or six, with the same devouring thirst for infor- 
mation which characterizes the child on his first 
entrance into this marvellous world. Everything 
he learned acted as a powerful stimulant, urging 
him to learn more. 

The mere instinctive appetite for knowledge 
was continued in him, at least, to the age of 
fifteen; and his acquisitions, accordingly, be- 
tween the ages of four and fifteen, were enormous. 
It is hardly necessary to refer to the fact that he 
was deep in books very soon after he was weaned, 
and that he put literature upon his mind long 
before his parents consented to allow his body to 
be clothed in the beyish dignity of jacket and 
trowsers. 

The remarkable thing, therefore, about him is 
that his child-like absorption in whatever engaged 
his attention for the time was extended so far be- 
yond the period of childhood, that it may be said 
his inclinations were identical with his duties as a 
pupil, and that he never required to be trained in 
the exercise of the faculty of “attention.” 

This training is, according to the testimony of 
all educators, at once difficult and indispensable. 
Ifa boy will not “attend” to his studies, if he 


cannot be seduced or compelled to concentrate his | 
mind on a subject, he must remain an ignoramus, | about eleven, ought to have competitors ;” “he is,” | the same time he began to develope that self-as- 





though all the great teachers of the world should | she adds, “like the prince who refused to play with | sertion, that positiveness amounting to dogmatism. 


combine to make him a scholar. 

Macaulay was attentive without any exertion 
of will, because any prospect of new knowledge 
spread out before him so stimulated his intellec- 
tual curiosity and fascinated his imagination, that 
the only danger was that the rapt student would 
neglect the ordinary propricties of his toilet, and 
appear in his class as a sloven in dress. 

It has been customary to lay stress on his mem- 
ory as his most wonderful faculty ; but his mem- 
ory was so closely connected with his sensibilities 
and imagination, that it can be hardly distin- 
guished as a particular power. He, like other 
people, only remembered what deeply interested 
him; but he was interested—joyously and delight- 
fully interested—in hundreds of things which had 
little interest for other people. 

As a boy, he had mastered the leading facts of 
the histories of England, France, Italy and Spain ; 
as a boy he could recite, off-hand, Scott’s ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” or the first six books of Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” without missing a word; 
but his memory as to these things did not differ 
from that of another schoolmate, who could not 
recollect a single historical date, or a line of Scott 





| 
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or Milton, but who had a vivid remembrance of 
a game of football or baseball in which he had 
borne a triumphant part, and which he had in- 
tensely enjoyed. 

Macaulay’s thorough enjoyment of the facts 
stored in his mind was the reason why they never 
escaped from what is called his memory. Like 
the rest of the world, he forgot thousands of facts 
in which he had no interest, and which could not 
serve him morally or intellectually ; and this pow- 
er to forget what is worthless is almost as valua- 
ble to the student as the power to remember what 
is useful. Indeed, one of his most intimate ac- 
quaintances declared his belief that, whether as 
boy or man, he never learned anything, or wrote 
anything, which it “went against his grain” to 
learn or write. 

The boy’s precocity may well have astounded 
his parents. His taste for books was confined to 
no one department of literature, but was univer- 
sal. Anything which was printed his mind would 
devour with the greediness of appetite that other 
boys display for green apples and cherries, and 
for nuts, tarts, candy and pound-cake; and when 


instantly to write something in emulation of it. 
what may be called this baby of letters as distin- 


have him at her residence in Barley Wood. She 
had known most of the celebrities of the last half 
of the eighteenth century, Garrick, Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith among others; but she proba- 
bly never received more delight from their con- 


unguarded, innocent, confident judgments on lit- 


whom she felt a half-motherly fondness. 

Here was “the little dumpling of a fellow” pal- 
pably before her, with his big head placed on 
stooping shoulders and his “whitish” complexion 


ing ravenously, talking volubly, and giving the 
impression that his body was all brain, so quickly 
did his physical frame quiver and thrill with every 
thought and feeling which passed through it. 
“Tom,” she wrote to his father,“* when Tom was 








his mind was set on fire by a book, he proceeded | 
Hannah More was especially fascinated by | 


guished from the man of letters, and delighted to | 


versation than she experienced in listening to the | 


erature poured forth by this loquacious boy, for | 


occasionally reddening with his vehemence, read- | 


anything but kings.” And again: “The quantity 
of reading Tom has poured in, and the quantity 
of writing he has poured out, is astonishing.” 
She had the good sense to advise him, when he 
was only six years old, to begin to form a library 
composed of books which, when he grew to be a 
scholar, would be useful and agreeable to him 
then. And about eighteen months afterwards she 
thanked him for two letters, “so neat and free 
from blots; and she tells him, as a reward, to go 
to a prominent London bookseller and buy, on 
her account, some leading English classic, in 
prose or verse. 

Then, she says, “I want you to become a com- 
plete Frenchman, that I may give you Racine.” 

The great merit of Hannah More’s advice to the 
juvenile Macaulay is one which all educators of 
the young should take to heart. It consists in giv- 
ing or lending to a bright and generous boy or girl 
a hook which is one that he or she is incompe- 
tent to appreciate at the time, but which remains 
as a strong stimulant, urging both boy and girl | 
to become intelligent enough to earn the right to 
read it. 

In 1812, Macaulay’s father sent him to a private 
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CHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF MACAULAY. 


| school, kept by an Episcopal clergyman of ex- 
| treme evangelical views, by the name of Pres- 
|ton. Sir William Maule, an eminent English 
judge, once declared that the public schools of 
England made sad dogs, and the private schools 
poor creatures. Macaulay and the other pupils 
| of Mr. Preston's school disproved, in their after 
| life, the last half of Sir William’s assertion. The 
| school was near Cambridge; and Macaulay, at 
| the age of thirteen, made a warm friend of Dean 
Milner, the President of Queen’s College, who 
was also a friend of his father. The Dean de- 
| lighted in the boy; cordially welcomed him in 
his visits to the university, lodging him in his 
| own apartments; and wrote to Zachary Macaulay, 
| “Your lad is a fine fellow. He shall stand before 
kings. He shall not stand before mean men.” 
| Among the pupils at Mr. Preston’s school was 
| the eldest son of the great philanthropist Wilber- 
| force; and this stripling, who afterwards became 
one of the most eminent prelates of the English 
Church, seems to have been one of the most pro- 
voking boys that ever vexed a school-master, or 
roused the opposition of his school-fellows. 

““We have had,” writes Macaulay to his father, 
“the first meeting of our debating society the 
| other day, when a vote for censure was moved for 
upon Wilberforce; but he, getting up, said, ‘Mr. 
President, I beg to second the motion.’ By this 
means he escaped.” 

Mr. Preston demanded that his pupils should 
not only go to church on Sunday, but write out 
an analysis of the sermon they heard. “I cannot 
help thinking,” the boy writes to his father, “that 
Mr. Preston uses all imaginable means to make 

us forget it, for he gives us a glass of wine each 

|on Sunday, and on Sunday only, the very day 
when we want to have all our faculties awake; 
and some do literally go to sleep during the ser- 
mon, and look rather silly when they awake. I, 
| however, have not fallen into this disaster.” 

While at this school Macaulay not only con- 
tinued his habit of wide miscellaneous reading, 
but submitted himself, with much docility, to the 
technical discipline by which boys in general ac- 
quire the solid foundations of their after knowl- 
edge of the languages and the mathematics. At 





that confidence in his own opinions derived from 
his singularly vivid perceptions of the facts on 
which they were founded, which characterized 
him from the moment he emerged from obscurity 
into the full blaze of notoriety—a notoriety which 
was to last from the appearance of his article on 
Milton, in 1825, to his death thirty-five years 
after, when his “Essays” and his “History” were 
so popular as to confer on his heirs more than the 
ordinary income of a baron in the peerage of 
Britain. 

His father, the most self-denying and humble 
as wellas, where duty was concerned, the most in- 
trepid of men, heard that his son had become dis- 
tinguished in Mr. Preston’s school for the un- 
seemly loudness of voice with which he pro- 
pounded questionable propositions, and for the 
audacity with which he defended them by un- 
sound arguments; and he wrote sharply to the 
lad, advising him to put on the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, and to avoid every appear- 
ance of a presumptuous and a contentious one. 

The boy of fourteen winced under these reproofs, 
but he still felt that his father did not appreciate 
the advances he was constantly making in various 
departments of learning, or understand the reason 
of the vehemence which impelled him to correct 
misinformation in matters of fact and expose fal- 
lacies in matters of argument, though the persons 
who made the false statements and indulged in 
the bad reasoning happened to be his elders. 

Indeed, that immense intellectual curiosity and 
receptiveness, which, in his special case, had been 
prolonged far beyond the period when a decided 
and somewhat resisting individuality ordinarily 
appears in a vigorous boy, was now being subor- 
dinated to the growth of what proved to be one of 
the strongest, most independent, and most fearless 
individual characters that appeared either in the 
literature or politics of his time. 

When, at the age of eighteen, he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, his friends at the university 
were such students as Derwent and Henry N. Col- 
eridge, Praed, Charles Villiers, Charles Austin, 
and the eldest sons of Earl Gray and Sir John 
Romilly—all of whom fulfilled, as men, the prom- 
ises of their youth. With the minds of these com- 
panions his own intellect was brought into inces- 
sant friendly contact or collision. The conflict 
between the minds of these bright young fellows 
was specially exhibited in the debates of the Cam- 
bridge Union, the greatest perhaps of all college 
debating societies. 

The most formidable opponent that Macaulay 
met in those days was Charles Austin, the ablest 
student in the University, and whose fees after- 
wards, as a leading advocate, were said to amount 
to $150,000 a year for several years. Austin 
cured Macaulay of the mild form of toryism in 
which he had been brought up, and made him al- 
most a radical. The contests between them were 
as fierce as those between two youthful wrestlers, 
each eager to throw the other, and each gaining 
new strength by every effort at victory over the 
other. But it was not only with pen that Macau- 
lay disputed; at every hour of the day or night 
he was ready for conversation with any fellow- 
collegian who preferred talking to lounging or 
sleeping; and as long “as a door was open or a 
light burning in any of the courts,” there was 
Macaulay, eager to begin or renew a discussion 
with the solitary student, who had not gone, like 
his fellows, ignominiously to bed. 

Meanwhile his obedience to college laws and 
discipline, and his attendance at lectures and 
chapel were so exemplary, that he was never once 
“disciplined.” 

The political enthusiasm of Macaulay manifest- 
ed itself early in his university career. On one 
occasion, of a parliamentary election in Cam- 
bridge, he almost dragged his companion to the 
scene of action, where an infuriated body of non- 
electors were mobbing the successful candidates. 
Macaulay intensely enjoyed the popular riot until 
a dead cat suddenly hit him square in the face. 
The person who threw it came up to him at once, 
apologized, said he had no prejudice against him 
because he had on the student’s gown, and as- 
sured him that the cat had been intended for Mr. 
Adeane, one of the candidates elected. “I wish,” 
Macaulay ruefully replied, “that you bad meant 
it for me, and hit Mr. Adeane.” 

It is said that long after Macaulay and Charles 
Austin had left the University, and were in the 
fulness of their fame, they met as guests at 
Bowood, the country-house of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. One morning, at breakfast, they re- 
ferred to some experiences in their college career ; 
and as soon as breakfast was over they continued 
their conversation over the hearth-rug, as they 
faced each other at either end of the chimney- 
piece. 

One topic suggested another, and they went 
on recalling the whole delightful scenes of 
their university contests. The lords, ladies, ar- 
tists, politicians, men of letters, men of the world, 
who composed the “select party” assembled at 
Bowood, gathered in a semi-circle around the two 
renowned talkers, and listened without saying a 
word. The stream of conversation flowed on un- 
til dinner-time, with only a short break in it for 
luncheon. 

It is a pity that, during the eight or ten hours 
thus consumed in college reminiscences, no re- 
porter was present among the many delighted 
auditors. A record of such a conversation would 
have given a life-like view of the circumstances 
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which, during his residence at Cambridge, stimu- 
lated the faculties of Macaulay, brought out all 
the acquisitions he had stored in bis wonderful 
memory, and strengthened his character by com- 
pelling him to struggle with other forcible indi- 
viduals, as well as to question the statements they 
made, or answer the arguments they pro-| 
pounded. 

As his literary style was, perhaps, the chief | 
cause of his extraordinary popularity, it may be 
well, in addressing students, to make an attempt 
here to account for it. First, it may be said, that 
his knowledge, wide as it was, was very exactly 
arranged in his mind. It did not possess him, 
but he possessed 7¢. The consequence was that 
it did not lie in his mind in that state of slovenly 
confusion which characterizes the acquirements 
of those other youthful students who have an ex- 
ceptional power of taking in great masses of in- 
formation, but no corresponding faculty to dis- 
pose and, as it were, to pigeon-hole it. 

Then the youth loved his younger brothers and 
sisters with the most intense affection; and was 
naturally desirous to tell them all the surprising 
facts which had delighted him as they were ac- | 
quired by his diligence. To make them under- | 
stand what was beyond their capacity to appre- 
hend in the books where they were recorded, he 
was compelled to employ the simplest words, and 
make his exposition clear, pointed and agreea- 
ble. 

In his vacations he would talk to them, day af- 
ter day, never satisfied until he had succeeded in 
lodging in their minds the facts and principles 
which filled and animated his own. 

In his struggles in debate with his fellow-stu- 
dents of Cambridge University, he found that 
clearness of statement and argument was the first 
requisite demanded of him who aspired to carry 
the votes of any assembly of young men. 

He tormed his notion of the condition 
of the great public he aspired to instruct and con- 
trol, by the confusion of thought he detected in 
his brothers and sisters, and in the young men he 
mentally wrestled with in college. Accordingly 
he wrote his review articles and his great ‘“Histo- 
ry” on the principle that few readers understood 
anything accurately ; that they would be grateful 
to the man who took it for granted that they were 
ignorant; a man who bent all his powers to the 
task of making simple what to them seemed ob- 
scure, of lncidly explaining what they imperfect- 
ly apprehended, and of recommending his expla- 
nation by every rhetorical contrivance of wit, an- 
ecdote, learned allusion and picturesque descrip- 
tion. 

Still, it is also to be remembered, that he not 
only formed his style during his long residence at 
the University, but he had, at the age of twenty- | 
three or twenty-four, adopted the general political 
ideas which regulated his future life. In 1812, he 
wrote a college essay on the “Conduct and Char- | 
acter of William the Third,” the leading opinions | 
of which are almost identical with those he ad- 
vanced in his “History,” and in many cases the 
ex- | 








of mind 


same similarity is observable in the style of 
pressing them. 
Indeed, if we look at Macaulay’s school and | 


college career as a whole, we shall find abundant | 
reasons why, so soon after leaving Cambridge, he 
should so rapidly have risen to literary and polit- 
ical eminence. 
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For the Companion, 


WESTWARD WITH AN EMIGRANT TRAIN. 
By William H. Rideing. 
Second Article—On the Way. 

We did not see any ill-usage of the emigrants. 
The discomfort mainly sprung from their own 
uncleanliness, and the officials treated them with 
little less politeness than is usually shown to first- 
class passengers by that despot in buttons, the 
American conductor. 

An effort was made to keep the people of each 
nationality apart from the others. A gang of 
Italian laborers, the filthiest of all, were put in a 
car by themselves, and another car was reserved 
for persons who were cleaner and better dressed 
than the rest. Many of these were English and 
some of them Irish, who had been living in New 
York and its neighborhood, and were now moving 
farther West. 

Among the former was a woman of a class 
which formerly availed itself of the economy of 
the steerage much more than it does now, when 
the cabin fare by some lines is little more than 
half of what it used to be. She was the wife of a 
foreman printer, who had preceded her to Chica- 
go, whither she was now going with two children 
and the furniture of a home, which had been a 


| with the lady’s children; pitching them high and 








startled, and converted them into their equivalents 
in English money. She stared sadly out at the 
darkening landscape. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d like it as well as Eng- 
land,” she said, measuring our opinion by her 
own. 

There was also in the car a neat little English 
girl, who played all the antics of a Tilly Slowboy 


low, and talking to them in an endearing jargon, 
which a Frenchman sitting opposite listened to her 
with a comical look of bewilderment. She was 
aided in her gratuitous office of nurse by an ami- 
able old Lrish woman, dressed in the scrupulously 
clean white-frilled cap and the long, black, all- 
enveloping cloak of her native sod. 

A little wrinkled old woman with her beloved 
parrot was in the same car, and sat watching her 
neighbors with a keen, observant eye. There was 
something unusual and mysterious about her. The 
materials of her dress were fine; she wore two | 
heavy rings in her ears; her face was like brown 
parchment. By-and-by the interpreter went and 
sat next to her, and made friendly overtures to 
her through the sleepy and petulant bird. When 
he rejoined us he had found out that she was a 
professional clairvoyant, and was going to Cleve- 
land, where she had a daughter. 

Most of the passengers to whom we spoke had 
friends or acquaintances in the place to which 
they were bound, and the answer to our question, 
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“What are vou going to do?” was usually, ‘‘Any- 
thing at all.” 

There was a suspicion that we were detectives, 
and oftener than not any inquiries we made evoked 
no other reply than a boorish shrug of the shoul- | 


ders. 

Among the groups in one of the rear cars were 
two handsome Piedmontese, with fine features and 
intelligent faces, who were picturesquely dressed | 
in their native costumes, with broad sashes of red, | 
green and yellow, fastened around their waists. 
The artist who was with us attempted to make a 
sketch of them, but they insisted that he should 
not do it. 

“Tt cannot do you any harm,” the interpreter 
explained. 

“No matter,” they said, in Italian, “it might 
harm us at some time,” and they had an immov- 
able idea that if the law should ever require them, 
the existence of this portrait would lead to their 
discovery. 

They covered their faces with their arms, and 
bent their heads down behind the seats. 

But later in the evening when we again passed 


COMPANION. 


Then another mother cast about her for something 
on which she could lay her baby’s head, and the 
most convenient thing she could find was a big 


| zontal, while retaining a sitting posture. 


| cars again. 
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dies and given the larger share of the scant space. 
We saw one poor German woman turn two seats 
so that they faced each other and then put her 
babies to bed on them while she lay on the floor 
between them—a picture of maternal love which 

was not the less touching because she was a poor, | 
bedraggled creature of the most humble class. 





| 
| 


loaf of rye-bread, which with her apron she trans- 

formed into a pillow. More than one went to 

sleep with her child fondly hugged to her breast. 
At first the adults contented themselves by sim- 





| ply stretching themselves out at greater length, 


and inclining themselves farther out of the hori- 
A few 
of the men continued to smoke, which they were 
allowed to do in all the cars; some Norwegians 
sang songs of home and fellow-countrymen in a 
corner by themselves. But the crowd was tired 
and spiritless. 


We looked through the cars, and it was like | 


looking through the section of a tunnel. The air 
was heavy and impure. The lamps burned feebly, 
and were nothing but two points of yellow floating 
















in a fog. Nearly everybody was 
asleep. We went out of the sickening 
atmosphere to sit on the platform in 
the rushing current made by the train, and 
watch the black panorama of rocks and foli- 
age. 
It was close on midnight when we entered the 
The lights were still dimmer, and at 
the first glance few things were distinguishable, 
but as our eyes became used to the gloom, a 
strange sight was revealed. 
Looking less like human™ beings than hetero- 


| geneous bundles, the passengers had slipped out 


of their seats, and were lying, kneeling, crouching 
in postures to which it seemed scarcely credible 
that they could accommodate themselves without 
torture. They seemed to have increased in num- 


| ber, and were spread out everywhere, down the 


As we gave the prices, the poor lady looked | who were pillowed and bolstered up with the bun- | in a blue jacket, with the Queen's money in his 


pocket and the planks ot a “Seventy-four” be- 
neath his feet. 


| he 


In the meantime, his parents were thrown into 


| great distress, not knowing what had become of 
| him. 


However, as soon as Joe was fairly “under 


| weigh” as a man-o’-war’s-man, he wrote home to 
| his anxious parents, giving them a full account ot 
| his adventures, of his success in getting 
|} on 


a position 
board of so noble a ship, and of his good health 
and grand prospects. 

He was just about to set sail tor the China Seas, 
wrote, and he hoped they would pray tor him; 


| and as soon as an opportunity presented, he would 








aisle of the car, under the seats, up against the | 


door, behind the stove! Some were kneeling with 
their heads resting on the seats; some were lying 
flat on their backs, and others on their sides ; some 
were bent up nearly double, and all were so 
cramped and so locked together, with heads and 
limbs misplaced, that they seemed not separate in- 
dividuals but the massive body of a monster with 
human resemblances. 


words in their dreams. 





through the car, they were asleep, and their faces, 
turned yp to the roof, were fully exposed. More 
for mischief than because he wanted the sketch, 
the artist drew them in his book, and as he was 
finishing, one of them awoke. His expression of 
mortification was ludicrous. 

“Ah, ostia!” he cried, savagely, and protesting 
against the liberty the artist was taking, he aroused 
his companion and again concealed his face be- 
tween his folded arms. 

“Do you see that couple there ?” the interpreter 
said, pointing to a young man and woman who 
were caressing one another, and were too absorbed 
in themselves to be conscious of spectators. The 


good-looking, respectable Italian; she was not 
more than sixteen, a slender and pretty damsel 
from France. 

“They came over from Havre in the same steam- 


one another by signs. They could not speak the 





very pleasant one in England. She was nearly 
broken down with the care and discomfort of her 
journey, and was apprehensive of the briefest de- 
lay, as she had barely enough money to provide 
herself and little ones with food for the rest of the 
way. We learned this incidentally from her anx- 
ious questions as to the cost of various articles, 
and from her lengthening countenance as she re- 
ceived the information. 

No discrimination is made in favor of the emi- 
grant by the keepers of cating-houses along the 
line. A wafer of beef or ham placed between the 
halves of a leathery roll and called a sandwich 
costs ten cents, and the same price is charged for 
a glass of milk in a country where the purest 


and richest quality costs to others than emigrants 
gix or seven cents a quart, 





same language; he knew a little English, but she 
knew neither English nor Italian. When they got 
to the garden and were about to separate, he came 
and begged me to ask her if she would marry him. 
| She was not at all loath, so I took them before a 
| magistrate and they were united. She had no 
friends in this country, and he had no plans, 


would be a good place to go to, and I advised him 
to choose Chicago. They are bound there now.” 





looking while the licht lasted was shut out of 
| view, and the train was trailing at a good speed 
| among the hills of Orange County. 


young man was about twenty-four years old, a | 


er,” the interpreter continued, “and made love to | 


We could scarcely pick 


our way through the car without treading on 


them, and once or twice when we accidentally 
stepped on a naked foot, the possessor thereof was 


too deep in slumber to remonstrate. 


new nation that is building up the West. 
Po 
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Despite the rocking and jolting of the train and | 
the trip-hammer sound of the wheels, they were 
in a profound sleep, and murmured incoherent 


One car was like another, and thus, through the | 
night, the train rolled on with its recruits for the | 


The famous Tichborne trial which, some years | 
ago, excited not only England but the whole civ- | 
ilized world, suggests in one particular, at least, | 


|an incident which occurred in the little seaport 


| town where I spent my early days. 


zil. 


In this town was a family of the name of Bra- 


The father was a cooper by trade, and in mod- | 


erate circumstances. There were two children, the 
oldest of whom was a lad of the name of Joseph, 


the other was a girl. 


Now this Joseph, or Joe, as he was usually 


| called by his companions, was of a roving turn of 
mind, and longed to go to sea; his special and 


pet desire being to ship on board a man-o’-war. 


Like young Norval, he had heard and read of 
though he had a little money. He asked me what }battles, and he longed to distinguish himself on 


| the deck. 


An opportunity at last presented itself, and Joe, 


| the Atlartic. 


It was now quite dark, and the weary passen- | taking advantage of it, slipped on board @ for- 
gers were putting themselves into position for the | eign-bound vessel, concealed himself till she was | 
night. The new land upon which they had been | well out on the ocean, and so, ultimately, crossed flinging his arms around the old lady. 


It was during England’s wars with China over 


write them again. 

The receipt of the letter was a red-letter day in 
the Brazil household; and though not 
considerable apprehension as to the possible safety 
of their son, yet they were glad at least to learn 
that he was alive and well. 

“If a boy must go to sea,” said the old man, ‘a 
man-o’-war is the safest and best .ship he could 
sail in; for there’s good care taken of the men, 
and they’re well provided for.” 

With this consolation the old couple began to 
think of their boy with more complaisance as the 
months and years rolled by. 

Battles had been fought here and there; vessels 
had been wrecked, crews lost; but no word arrived 
to tell the fate of Joe. 

The old man’s hair grew whiter and whiter, and 
his steps more and more feeble, until at-last the 
good Angel came and took him out of the cares 
and sorrows of this troublesome life. 

The mother, being several years younger, was 
still comparatively active. 
gave up her son; but on the contrary was always 
expecting his return, or at least some messai 
from him. 

At length her expectations were rewarded by 
another letter, announcing the fact that Joe had 
lett the navy, was just recovering from a sever 
illness in a marine hospital, and had determined, 
as soon as he was well enough, to return to his 
old home. 

Again the weeks and montlis passed on, and 
Joe did not return. 

Mrs. Brazil, to help support herself and dangh- 
ter, did washing tor sailors. 

It so happened that one day an English vessel 
arrived; and shortly after a sailor came rolling uy 
to Mrs. Brazil’s (a boy being his pilot) with thi 
usual canvas bag of dirty linen. 

The widow’s daughter, a girl about seventeen, 
scarcely more than remembered her brother; but 
she loved him very tenderly, and longed for th 
day when he would return. 

One day, while she was ironing the sailor’s linen, 
she noticed these initials, ‘J. B.” 

Now it flashed into her mind that 
might stand for “Joseph Brazil.” 

The more she thought of it the more convinced 
she became that this must be the case. So sl 
accordingly resolved to go on board 
see the owner of the garments. 

He was a tall, dark, saturnine-looking fellow, 


without 


She never, of course, 


t 


J. | 


the vessel and 


| of a singularly forbidding aspect. 


Notwithstanding this, no sooner did the gir] set 
eyes on him than, to his great surprise, she 
out,— 

“°Tis he! ’tis our Joe!” and flung her arms 
around his neck in a most affectionate embrace. 

“T don’t see,” said the sailor with a grin, “tho 
I can be your brother.” 


“Oh, yes! yes! you are, you must be my 
brother !” : 

It was of no use for him to deny it. She was 
even more emphatic in her assertions, and in- 


sisted on his instantly accompanying her ashore, 
and going up to see “mother,” 
looking for you so many, many long years !” 

“Well, if you’re determined to have it so, why, 
I'll drop anchor and go ashore.” 

Such a scene, when he came into the house, 
wasn’t enacted for many a day in that quiet town. 

The old lady went into hysterics, and the daugh- 
ter, out of sympathy, went the same way, and “J 
B.” had his hands full. 

The neighbors came rushing in. The 
community was excited. The two women, mothe) 
and daughter, were in raptures over the prodigal’s 
return. They had the best room in the hous 
fitted up for him, and gave him of their best. 

But the neighbors, who remembered their son, 
insisted that this man was not Joe. 

“Don’t you know you're not Joe Brazil?” they 
| indignantly asked of him. 
| “What am I to do,” he pleaded, “if they insis! 
that I am; and won’t hear to the contrary, wha 
somedever ?” 

And so it went on, day after day, till his vess« 
| was ready for sea, when another scene took pla 

They clung round him, and entreated him 
stay. 

They begged and prayed him not to leave them 
|again. But he had to go, and was never heard o! 
more. 

Just one month after this, when the mother and 
daughter were beginning to recover from thei 
disappointment, a short, stout, good-looking man, 
in navy uniform, walked into their kitchen. 

“Mother!” cried the man, in a choking voice, 


who “has been 


whol 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“Joe! my own, true Joe!” she exclaimed. 
Joe it was indeed; and how they could hav 


the iniquitous opium trade: and as smart young | been so deccived by the other man was a consti! 


Their first consideration was for the children, | seamen were in demand, Joe soon found bimself wonder, 
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ONE GIRWL’S WAY OF “HUSBANDRY.” 

I was the youngest daughter of a Western farmer, 
and twenty-five years ago, such earned their own 
spending-money. [ had received a fairly good common 
education, yet had no inclination for teaching. For a 
few years I worked out, doing housework. 

My father had planted apple-seeds for the commence- | 
ment of a nursery, and now they were ready for graft- | 
ing. He thought he would have to hire a man to help, 
but I coaxed him to let me try the work, and he finally 
let me set one thousand scions. 

Father went out one day the next summer to see 
how they had grown, and he came in and said,— 

“Well, Rosa, your scions have all grown but three. 
You have had much better success than your old fa- 
ther. Well, well! it all comes of having good eye- 
sight. I can’t see as I once did.” 

So after this | was left to graft in the nursery all by 
myself. 

One of the agents of a great nursery, at Rochester, 
had made it his home at our house, when in that vicin- 
ity, and we, thinking of him as a dear friend, would 
never take pay for his being there. 

But one day he said to me,— 

“As you will take nothing for all your trouble, I am 
going to teach you to do all the niceties of grafting, 
from an orange tree down to an apple root. I usually 
charge any one from three to five dollars for each sep- 
arate branch. But you I shall charge nothing.” 

Thus I learned the nursery business. 








I made a contract with an Eastern nurseryman to set 
scions for him at two and one-half cents per scion. I 
have set one hundred and thirty scions per day. 


I took some of the worthless apple-trees we bad on | 


our place, and set pear scions in them, and in two years | 
they were loaded with fruit. 

I next learned budding. 

The budding of trees is a work wor.en can do as | 
well, and sometimes, I fancy, better .aan men, as their 
hands are more soft and pliant 

[ found both grafting aua budding pleasant and 
protitable employments. 





If you covet ‘tpgetien, flesh, color, strength, and vig- 
or, take Ayer’s sieantaon crite Sold by all druggists, (Adv. 


+ 

For Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, ete., 
relief is found,in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 

dca ~~ = 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN SICK HEADACHE, 

Dr. N.S. REED, Chicago, says: “I think it is a remedy 
of the highest value in many forms of metal and nervous 
exhaustion, attended py sick headache, dyspepsia and 


diminished vitality.” [Adv, 
| 





: ma se al, w pre epaid, “1000 Silk Worm Bowe 
REE; or 20 one-year Russian Mulberry 
| tant for $1.00: or loo Russian Mulberry 


Cuttings tor $1.00. The “Russian Mulberry” is the most 
valuable tree for timber, fruit, ornament and silk culture 
in America. By silk culture even boys and girls can 
make money easily and rapidly. 
and Book of Instruction in timber, fruit and silk culture 
sent for three 3-cent stamps. Address E. R. MILES, De 
Witt, Neb. (Every reader should ac Ce »pt this liberal offer.) 


GREENHOUSE ASPECIALTY, OVER 
-gScPLUN Se 
EST 










AT RETAILATWHOLESALE 
Send for Catalogue. 


D.C. McGRAW, 
Riverside Gardens, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


For trial, 6 packets choicest Flower Seeds 

to any address for 6 cents postage. We 

make this offer to give you an idea of 
| 


the superiority of our seeds, and to in- 
troduce them into thousands of new homes this season. 
We made the same offer in the COMPANION last year, 
and hundreds have written that our seeds are the best 
they ever planted. Send in the 6 cents postage and test 
them for yourselves. This offer is made only to ComM- 
PANION readers, and must be acce epted immediately. We 
will send 3 choice new vegetables instead of the flowers, 
if ordered, on same terms, or both to one address for 12c., 
but cannot divide or change the package. Addr NOW, 
C. W, DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS. 








36 packets, S1. 





Complete Catalogue | 





$1. 30 FOR 15 3- CENT § STAMP Rs M. & Co.’s Seeds have No Superior 
ein America, To prove it to thousands of 
new customers we offer 12 Mammoth Vegetables—Cuban $ 
best, largest, 90 .bs. Bleichfield Giant C abbage, nev, large, early. Giant Rocca Onion, png od 
Ibs. Precursor Tomato, worth 2c. Bayview Musk-Melon, 20 to 25 Ibs. Perfection Beet, Tou = 
Pumpkin, Monstrous Pepper, Mammoth Squash, all largest grown. New S tonehead Lettuce, Giant 
Stuttgart Radish, large radishes, 5 to 7 weeks. Costing $1.30. We will mail I Packet of each for 15 3e, stamps; 
We also offer to eac h suc cessful erhibitor at his next State Fair a Cash Prize of &25, or if a County 
Fair, $10, Our new Catalogue, 1500 varieties, 300 illustrations, mailed Free to all. No matter where you hav e been 
dealing, we can save you money. BEN SON, MAULE & CO., No. 129 Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


LANTS | 


eo SEEDS, PLANTS FORSALE. 
® Sized archy aser’s selection ) all 







% 10 ROSES for 
2 Large GERAN at md for 
2 Heliot e uc 
ms cliotrones: & ‘al OUR COLL eae 
ve Hundred s+ 


of 
at 10cts. 
of artic ‘:$200! Geeks nlease the ladies giv- 


forClub orders. Special Premiums for 
Sredord ore. Be sure and scnd forour Handsomely 
Illustrated Catalogue ot Plants and Reliable Seeds 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmon 













, BOWDITCH’S 
“MAG AZINE, THE AMERICAN 
FLORIST AND FARMER, is an 
elegantly illustrated monthly publi- 
cation.-— Valuable for its instructive 
floral and farming articles andinter- 
“esting in its household reading.— 
2 Copy, 10c.; $1.00 per year; 
6 copies, $5.00.— Circular of club 
rates and discounts mailed free. 
BOWDITCH’S NEW FLORAL 
~ CATALOGUE, 128 pages, 325 large 
illustrations, describing over 1700seeds 
and plants, 10 cts; Magazine and Cat- 
alogue, 15 cents. If an order is after. 
ward sent deduct the 15 cents, 
BOWDITCH’S FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS are the best 
home grown and European selections, 








W.E. BowpiTcu 645 WARRENSt, Boston MS 








SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons, 

We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our Agents 
throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE STREET, Boston, MAss. 











My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1883 will be sent FREE toall whe igre Customers 
of last season need not write for it. seed sent from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name, so far, that should it ee otherwise, L Exes 
to refill the order gratis. My collection of vegetable seed 
is one of the most extensive to be found inany American 

catalogue, and a large part of it is of my_own_ growing. 
As the original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, 
Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new Vegeta- 
bles, I invite the patronage of the —. In the gardens 
and on the farms of those who plant my seed will be 
found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





ueen W atermeian, 








5 cree POTATOES NS!1.00 


RL is one of the choicest varieties ever introduced, of large size, eyes quite even with 
», skin very white, an excellent keeper; when boiled and placed on the table appearing like a Ball of 


> MAMMOTH PEA 





istered letter, or mone ‘y order on Lyons, N.Y. 


“All who favor him with their orders will be honestly and fairly deait with.’ 





Ruormously productive, single eyes producing several pounds of large white handsome potatoes. 
certainly no variety within my knowledge so profitable for the farmer to grow as the Mammoth Pearl. 

give everybody a chance to test this valuable Potato at trifling expense, I will send Seed enough to plant 75 Hille 
(which ought to produce from 5 to 10 bushels) by mail, postage paid, for only One Dollar. 
this method to California, Texas, and other distant points, and they gave good satisfaction. One of my customers 
writes that he harvested over 1¢ bushels from one package of seed (Price ®4 per barrel, by freight). 
“Practical Farm Journal,” a neat eight-page publication, free, for 188, to any one ordering One Dollar's worth of Po- 
tatoes ; for 10c. extra will send a book of 90 pp., full of valuable NDF 
Address FRAN 


There is 
In order to 


I have sent Potatoes by 
I will send the 

Do not delay, but order at once. Remit by "5 
K FINCH, Box 550, Oly de, W: Wayne Co., N. 


. Briees 














EED Northern Grown 
= ble. Everything fo 


logue free. Say where you saw this 
Tone of Summer Plants and 
ER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


, Fresh, Relia- 
y Farm and Gar- 


den, $120.0 Gold Premium. C aeRO ROSES ES 
J.J.SALZ 











BEAUTIFUL 


GB Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, % eee Bulbs, 
bing Vines, including 25 kinds of the 

New Clematis, a full assortment xe both 

Flower and ¥ pageants SEEDS. Apple, 

Pear, Plum, ach, Cherry, Grape, 

andail other FRU iTs. SIXTY 


ali labeled, as fol 
lows: 12Fuchsias, 
12 Geraniums, 


68" Hundreds of other thin 


“MP5 FOR ANYSEVEN SETS sz 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.i. 


18 Greenhouses. 29tnYear. 
Beautiful Catalogue of about 100 pages, free. 

_ The famous KieferHybrid Pear, , 31.50 a 
» LeConte Pear, $15 Champion 
Quince,75 & Japanese 
eS Dwars Chestnut’ go _ 


75 Hardy c Nacatpes 
2 Chrysanthemums, 


eds, 40 Sireet Chestnuts, ete. 


SMALL FRUITS sess 


new and leading varieties. Vegeta 
Wonder Pee. 75e. per 


For trial, 
oof varieti 


and catalogue for 20c. 12 
Gladiolus and catalogue, 
12 Roses, $1; 12 Dahl: 


BULBS: : 


elt differe 


I will send lv 
ies flower auets 


Geraniums, $1; 


10 Chrysanthemums, $1; 


nt. For JAPAaN- 


Est Sweet CHEstNvTs, see cat 

Strawberries, Rasp- 

berries, Currants and Grapes, 

ble Seeds, American 
ss, by mail, and lots of other 

. HALLOCK. Creedmoor, N. 





things. 
COOLEY CREAMERS. 
eaeee Superiority demon- 


allel 


Ss 
R 


B 


Their Success without a par- 


Over 20,000 in daily use. 

Five Gold Medals and Seven 
ilver Medals for superiority. 
aise more Cream, 

MAKE BETTER BUTTER, 
Davis Swing Churns— Eureka 
utter Workers and Printers, 

A full line of butter factory 


FARM MACHNE Co., Be 





supplies. Send postal for circulars and testimonials. 
v" 


llows Falls, Vt 





w 
w 


) 
I 





GREATEST AND BEST OFFER OF THE SEASON | 


Our Special “FARM and GARDEN” Offer! 
An unequalled ity to ¢ the “Farm and Garden” 
CTS a A vet. tely F ond oyster 


$2.30 


We want every in* eiguas farmer and gardener to give them a fair tri them i 

homes this season, that you may test them and judge for yourselves. Our packace** F” containsa well- filed acket ofeach of the 

uter- comet a Musk Melon, Livin e' 

t, Improved L 

ttuee, Large Pied Wee nel 
ette, and choicest superb Pan 

price for these Seeds is ®1. 80, add to this the subscription price of the “Farm and Gar- 

720- and you will see what we propose to send you for 

ME, as the packages must be sent out before our at S 


following standard, sa see ‘uban Queen 
to, New Excelsior Cabbage. ney tian 
Market Cucumber, Prize H 

let Radish ; also, New Hybrid Spiral Mignon 


den’ 50c., making « Total of 
We can only hold this offer OPE 
rush. Order now, and take a 
many times the price of the enti 
yet published, sent with each packace. 


a SHORT T 








package to any family. 





of our Trial Pac’ cages** %of 
FOR TRIAL TRIAL= ake the offer as an inducement for you totry our Seeds. We 


Ad or the greatest offer of the kind ever aie. 
Dorr’s Iowa Seed Manual for 1888, the most valuable number 
Send in youraddress, with 50c. in stamps or silver, and we will send the paper one year, 


Ris aa C.W. DORR & CO. Seed Growers, Des Moines, lowa 


Ds" ‘AT a Te ENSE! 

we propose to send th ” a monthly Far: 
ers’ paper, forone iaaie. FR pam y petson who orders vd 
rr’s lowaSeeds. We 


want to give new customers an idea of their superior a 
We want toi d 





jonToma- 
e Carrot, Boston ab, Celery, Boston 
field Outon, Long Sugar Paranip, Lo: 

nay (which alone retails for 5 c The 


The “Farm and Garden" 


vheat to the acre. 
land, near railroads, free to settlers. \ 
teams, laboring men and women, can find constant em- 
Pamphiets, with reliable 
any applicant by 
addressing, mentioning YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


To-day offers unequalled advant: 


ith a record of from 20 to 40 bashe 
Millions of acres « 


loyment at excellent wages. 
formation and map, sent free to 


SECRETARY BOARD 0 


JAMESTOWN, 


iy 


Gu) 


an object of great beauty both summe 


dress, 50 cts.; 3 for 


AMARYLLIS TREATEA. 


Vegetable Seeds, and Smell Fruits. 


Address 


Money Orders must be made payable 








} 





DAKOTA, 


the finest double Fuchsia in existence. 
form, and producing its large beautiful flowers in great profusion. 
red, while the large double corolla is of the purest whiteness, the two colors forming a most beautiful contrast. 
plant in bloom is a sight never to be forgotten, and will command the admiration of the whole town, 
easiest culture, as it will grow and bloom profusely in any window or garden, either in the city or country, and is 
We will send by mail, post-paid, securely packed, fine healthy 
well-rooted plants, which will #row rap idly and soon commence blooming, as follows: 
2.00 or 12 for $3.00, 
Get your neighbors to order with you, and thus secure them at dozen rates. 


$1.00; 7 for 





NORTH DAKOTA 


‘s to the farmer, 
mechanic, laboring man or capitalist. 
River Valley, along the Northern 
road, is the most inviting portion of 


James 





vorth Dakota, 
Is of “No 1 hard™ 
of the best prairie 
len with breaking 








F TRADE, 


ae 


Coy 





NEW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA, MADAME VAN DER STRASS. 
Its habit is dwarfish and compact, growing in very beautiful pyramidal 


r and winter. 


ur New 


The 
-acific Rail- | 





~~ 


queen De rive 
Des: scRIPTC 1 ee 





Will be walled FREE to all applicants, oot to customers 

of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 

pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 

valuable directions for —s 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 

ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 

ble to all. e “Sg ially to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
- M. FERRY « BL O., Detroit, Mich. 


LAST CHANCE to secure the 
Iss IN CASH PREMIUMS 


To COMPANION Readers. 
Competition Open to All! 
For several weeks we have described the Perfection 
Tomato in the COMPANION. We now offer $50.00 in 
cash premiums; $25.00 for the largest and best list of 
the uses of the tomato, with receipts: and 825.00 for the 
best peck of tomatoes grown from our seed, The Per- 
fection. Tomato is the largest extra early variety 
known, It differs from most others in continuing to bear 
abundantly till frost. Itis perfectly smooth and round, 
brilliant glossy red; never sunburns, but rather brightens 
in the sun; very solid, containing but few seeds; ripens 
all over and thir igh together; a wonderful yielder and 
splendid shippe nost exqu ‘ite flavor. First sent out 
and had an immense sale at 25c. for only 30 seeds. We 
have grown a large quantity for seed and want every 
reader of the COMPANION to try it. We know you will 
the ank us for recomme nding it. We, therefore, propose 
to send a packet of about 250 seeds for only 5 one-cent 
stamps (no others taken); three packets for 10c.; 8 for 
in le. stamps). Wi th every order for 8 packets we 
send free for trial 1 pkt. of Ele gant English Pansy, usu- 
ally retails for 50e, Every reader who buys 8 or more 
packets of our seeds after this date can compete for the 
premiums, which will be paid in cash, Full particulars, 
also directions for cultivation and brief history of the 
Tomato, sent with each order, We cannot hold this offer 
open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
Spring rush, as thisadvertisement will not appear again, 
Order now and take advantage of the offer. Remem- 
ber the premiums will be paid in cash, C, W. DO 


















Mignone tte. It grows freel 
20 cts. per pa 
beautiful golden variety, 10 a. Sx r reper 

Our New SNOW OU 
very large snow white flowe! “9 wah are truly magnificent, especially 
for cemetery planting. Seeds 15 cts. per paper. New PROFICIC 
PANSY forms large plants which are a perfect mass of large showy 
Sowers ng Fn Ei, Oe 
variegated, &c., 20 cents per paper. hey are splenc 

2 large flowering bulbs of double PEARL 
5 fine hardy LIL 
GLADIOLUS, 50 cts. 4 beautiful TEA-ROSES, white, red, yellow 
and pink, 50 cts. 
other special offers. Our Illustrated Book of 
varieties, and tells how to grow them, 15 cts. 

Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, Postpaid, and guar- 
anteed to arrive in good condition. They are exactly as represented, 
and will more than please those who plant them. Many years of lib- 
eral and honest dealings have secured to us our great bus! 
tending to all parts of the world, 


& Co., Seed Growers, Des Moines, ‘Towa. 


Ie 
| dogs 
iene oy 


This grand novelty is 
The color of the tube and sepals is rich coral 


It is of the 


plant to any 
We guarantee them to arrive in good condition. 
ae Ans erfectly gran 


AMARYLLIS TRE tA, or eee Lily (fully 


illustrated and described in the C — AMO of Feb. Ist), is one of the 
most beautiful of all flowers either for pot or 
mences to grow and bloom profusely immediately after planted. Flow- 
ers very large, 
duce them we o 
address for 15 cts., 2 for 25 cts., 6 for 60 cts., 12 
for B1.i0, 25 for $2.00 or 100 for %7.00, 
canvass their town and sell from 25 to 100 at 15 cents each, making a 
handsome profit. 
Our New GIA 
2 to 3 feet high with spikes of i ; foot in length. 
snow white, and the grand spikes of bloom attract the attention of 


rden culture. It com- 


ure white and sweet scented. To thoroughly intro- 
er large bulbs by mail. post-paid, as follows: 1 bulb 


Any boy or gir! can 
ay 


x IRAL MIGNONETTE grows 
Its color is pure 






Many have mae $ 
NT WHI 





Its fragrance is twice as rich and powerful as the common 
y and is sure to succeed in any garden. Seed 


Also the New Golden Queen Mignonette, a 
SY bears a great profusion of 
whole season. All colors mixed. blue, black, yellow, 


UBEROSES, 85 cts. 
TES, including Auratum, 75 cts. 12 choice mixed 


e, free to all, for 
— describes 200 


See our large, beautiful catalo 


per co 


siness, ex- 


Order at once and ask for our ¢ ‘atalogue. 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, stte‘seniSew and‘teasufartsti 


Our large, pesmtitalty illustrated cuinogue com it free to 
all who apply. New and beautifal Lilies, “Amaryils 
Flower an 


We are the largest retailers of named Gladiolus in the world. Preserve this 


at N. Y. City 


ordered, we will give free a paper of either the ebove Mignonette or Pansy. r 50 
papers of our Double Baleams, 12 superb colors, \-hich are admitted to be the best rin the world, 


advt. as it will not appear again,and remember that our goods have an established reputation and are warranted true. 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 


N. B.—Remittances can be made in Postage Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts. or P.O. Money Orders, but all P.O. 
‘Ost-office, 


SPECIAL OF FER.—For eve 


doliar’s worth 
cents, we also mail 12 








THE ASTEROIDS. | | 
The solar system to which our earth belongs is made 
up of the sun, the great central body; a group of four 
inner planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth and Mars; a | 
swarm of little planets, or asteroids, and four outer | 


planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. There | 
are also twenty satellites, or moons, about seven hun- 
dred comets, and an inconceivable number of meteors. 
The are the members of the system to | 
which we wish to call attention. This swarm of little 
planets. now numbers nearly two hundred and fifty | 
but not one of them was discovered until | 
the first year of the present century. 
Astronomers had long noted the great gap that exist- | 
ed between Mars and Jupiter, and prophesied that a 
planet would be found there to carry out the symmetry 


asteroids 


members, 


of the system. 
They even went so far that in 1800 an association of 
twenty-four observers was formed to make a systemat- 
search for the planet. 
tronomical discoveries, 


ic But as often happens in as- 
before the society had com- 
outsider captured the prize. 
Piazzi, of Palermo, on the Ist of January, 1801, de- 
tected the long-looked-for planet, and named it Ceres. 
[t is the largest member of the 


menced its search, an 


group, though less than 
three hundred miles in diameter, and the only one vis- 

A second asteroid, Pallas, was } 
Juno, in 1803, and a fourth, Ves- 
The quartet retained possession of their 
a rival till 1845, when a fifth 
planet was added to the list. Since that time there has 
been no cessation in the work of picking up asteroids, 


ible to the naked eye. 
found in 1802, 
ta, in 1807. 


broad domain without 


a third, 





and we are probably far from reaching the limit of the 
tiny spheres that move in erratic paths between ruddy | 
The 


asteroids has even become monotonous, 


Mars and princely Jupiter. announcement of new |‘ 


and the little 


orbs, twenty miles in diameter, whose advent is cabled 


over the world, cease to excite interest. 
‘They are an anomalous family, with orbits crossing | 


each ovber and stretching out beyond the limits within 


| 
| 
which the better-behaved members of the system may 


be found. They are also troublesome members of the | } 


physical economy, for the larger ones are often dis- 


covered over again, and the smaller ones get lost so 


often, that they are not worth the trouble of keeping. 
Some astronomers think there are thousands of them, 
and that, as the power of the telescope increases, num- 


erous additions will be made to the list. Others think 


the end is nearly reached, 

They were at first supposed to be fragments of a 
great planet that once existed in the region where they 
were found. Their ori- 
gin is accounted for by the nebular hypothesis, which 


But this theory is discarded. 


assumes that a vast nebula once filled and stretched far 
beyond the boundaries of the solar system, that in the 
fiery mass contracted 


millions of years the and con- 


densed, some portions of it into planets and moons, and 


some into asteroids, while the central portion exists as 
the glorious sun, the source of life and light to his 
family of worlds. 

+r — 


LONGFELLOW’S METHOD. 
He who is only 
nal life 


acquainted with Longfellow’s exter- 
wonder and when the poet found 
time to write his poems and translations, 
sional life, 
twenty-three 


must how 


His profes- 
at Bowdoin and Harvard Colleges, covered 


years. His travels were extensive, and 


included four European trips, one of which oceupied 


three and a half years. Few literary men gave 80 much 
time as he did to callers and correspondents. 

He was never too busy to see a caller, to answer a 
letter, or to assist any one who needed aid. The 
thought of conferring a pleasure or saving any one 


from a disappointment outweighed his own personal 
inconvenience. 

The secret of his success in working was that he was 
asystematic laborer with the pen, and practised that 
“noble economy which wastes nothing—life or time or 
thought.” 

An intimate friend tells us that Longfellow could at 
any moment produce the most minute note or manu- 
script, no matter how many years it had lain in its re- 
pository. 

His beautiful translation of Dante grew 


almost as 


coral-reef. It was 
at a standing- 
of his coffee-kettle. 
as the kettle hissed, the manuscript was laid aside not 
to be touched till 
this way, ten minutes a day only being devoted to the 
the grand work grew to its completion. 

life 
“Ladder of St. 


silently and as unseen as does the 


his habit to work on this translation, 


desk, during the boiling As soon 


again the following morning. In 
translation, 

The 
lines in his 


poet's following beautiful 


Augustine :” 


emphasizes the 


“We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to seale and climb 

By slow dezrees, by more and more, 
Phe cloudy summits of our time. 


“The heights by creat men reac hed and kept 
Were not attained by sudden Tight 








But they, while their companions ste leit, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

Ayer's Pills are purely vegetable, perfectly safe, do 
not gripe, and are a splendid tonic. [Adv, 
+> 
Dresses, Cloaks, coats, stockings and all garments 
ean be colored successfully with the Diamond Dyes, 
Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Black, &c., only Le. {Adr, | 

o~- | 

Dandruff | 

IS REMOVED BY TIE USE OF COCOAINE, 
And it stimulates and promotes the growth of the hair. | 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best.{ ddr. | 


_ 
What's Saved is Gained, 





Workingmen will economize by employing Dr. Pierce's | 


Medicines. His Pleasant Purgative Pellets” and “Gold- | 





en Medical Discovery” cleanse the blood and system, | 

thus preventing fevers and other serious diseases, and | 

euring all scrofulous and other humors. Sold by | 

druggists, {Adr. 
[ | YG 3Y MATL! 






a Million in 
and sold at 
Dress Goods, Silks, 

mawis, Trimmings, Hosiery,t phol- 
F: ancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses,Wraps,Un- 


Over three-quarters of 
Stock. All bought for cash, 


west city prices, 


stery, 





derwear, Tis =, Laces, Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
Tu wor welder ke an 1 Girls’ Outtits, &c, Samples, in- 
t ition, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on applic ation, 
COOPI oe & CON AR D, happy Market St., Phila, 


| $4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. 


'SHORTHAND 


| circuls 








GB Please say where ye iw this Advertis ene nt. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





MARCH 22, 1883. 








JINEST CARDS IN AMERICA, ALL 
Samples lc. Gus Hulsize r,Toulon, fil. PEN WORK. 
for W holesale List of 
Blank Cards, 1000 var. Union Card Co., Montpelie er, Vt. Vt. 


PRINTERS, send stam 
|CAR COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
Se. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


JOREIGN a4 M PS.—An 8-page price-list sent on 
_applic ation. E. A. HOLTON, No. 8 Summe rSt.,Boston. 
jaster Cards, 10 large e zg-shaped ‘Easter Cards, We. 
They are beautiful. 3.Rockafellar,Somerville, N. 

















LARGE Fancy po Cards, all Mt Tr 
te 


10 ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier. 


Mat DEN’S VOW and 99 Songs, words and M 
for 12c.; 100 Horseshoe, Floral & Bird Chromo ¢ 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., 
icines. No Cork 1 required, STANDARD 


AGENTS CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York, 


Age ntsW anted. Cc 4 S: 5Q: .M.SPENCER 


3 rapidly. 1l2Wash'n St. 
Partie ulars free Boston, Mass, 
Elegant Songs, Words & Music, Illustrated, se nt 
postpaid for 25 cts. (stamps taken), by N, 
Music Co., 216 Washington St., Boston, M: 18S. 


HE 


20e. 











ards 
Boston, Mass. 


l5e. 









Can make money selling our F amily Med- 

















| what every man ought to have. 


? Chromo and Advertisin Cards, 56 styles for Card 
) Collectors, lc., postpaic (stamps taken) ; 72 styles 
; 100 styles, 30c. W.H. MOORE, Brockport, N.Y. | 


L100 Foreign Stamps and 12-page Cc atalogue for 5cts. | 
6 Brazil, r * 4 Mexico, 4 Japan, or 4 Egypt, 
for 5 cents. . H. RICHMOND, Northtield, Vt. 


YOUNG ME If you want to learn Telegraphy ina 


few months, and be certain of a situ- | 
ation, address VALENTINE BROs., Jz AnesV ville, Wis. 


INV ESTORS <«t full information about o our7 per cent. 


farm mortgages. 12 years experience; 
J. B. Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


6 OO BE FIT | INK 


R CENT. PROFIT MAKING 
XTRACTS, Produces best Ink instantly. 

All colors Complete 
dire sctions for all, 35 cts. 


Luminous Ink shines in the dark. 

Horace Chilton, Chelse: a, Mass, | 
Beautiful in design, fine 

25 Easter Cards fi" s,and elegant finish 


sent FREE by mail on receipt of 15 cts. William M. 
Donaldson & Co., 11s Main Street, c incinnati, Ohio. 














Ww riting thoroughly taught 

by mail or personally. Sit- 

ils when c ompetent, Send for 
. Oswego, N. Y. 


uations nevcared 


* 2 eee 


Va OR'S a Weather Bulletin in the “Country 
Merchant.” Also useful Commercial Information, 
Liberal Cash Commissions to Agents. 
terms Ye. 


Spec. Copy and 
amps. C.K. HAMMITT, -ub..9 Murray St., N.Y. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, C ‘atr potte Lpoasenaes, Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. ST NS & CO., Publishers, New York, 


SHORTHAN D Individual 


* tion (no classes). Send 
for 30-page circular to the Allen Stenographic In- 
stitute, 13 I 13 Pet mbe srton | Square, | Boston, M ASS. 


CAkre COLLECTORS ¢end 12 cents in 
postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
stamps | for ~ auti- | 


PALETTES Gatien" 


PORTED CHROMO CARDS. This is the finest 
set we have ever offered for the price; you = like it. 
w HITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
for handsome illustrated stand- 

AGENTS Wanted 

“at. Books and Bibles | 


works of character; great 
variety; low in price: selling fast; needed everywhere; | 
GARRETSON & CO. soa 




















Instruc- 








Send five three-ce nt 


liberal terms. BRADLEY, 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Full-Sitz, 
3 &c.in one. 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 











Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 


E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. = 


Paces Repovgp. 
Send for Circulars. 


STAMPS fixed Forei 


Hose, ak 3 Chili, 5c, MG eylon, 8c. ; 
la, 5e.; 3 Orange States, 0c. 

4 Me on Tao 34 Sandwich co tly 10c.:¢ 
Catalogue, 3c. 





+ varieties, mé 








4Servia 
18¢ 





-¥ 


























9 Seventh Street, New York C ity. 
best Family Knitting 
knit z 
with HEEL and TOE 


s Portug 3 
EDWARDS, PEEKE & Co., Chic rail Ills, 
JUST OUT. 
NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 
Will a pair of Stockings 
complete in 20 minutes, It will 
also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
is always a ready market. 


Sy SAI OF BE AUTIFUL FLOR- 
) ) 
One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
& Fr 
for which there 
to the 





MPLE 
AL PICTURES, size altogether 5+ 
inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 
or — Doux, all for a 3-cent stamp. | 
Boxin reight Free. J. E. Shep: rd | 

_ & o. ‘incinnati, O.& Kan. City,M 
Send for circular and terms 
Twombly Knitting Machine c me 
163 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, , Mass 


| 
| 
London Man’f’g Co, | 
| 
EVERYWHERE t 
Machi ever invented. 
RUPTURE CURED 















without —- injary trusses inflict, or hindr: ance from 
labor, by D A. SHERMAN’S method. is book 
contains € ~ Ke me nt of P hysicians, Ministers, Mer- 


chants and Farmers who have been cured. 
for 10 cents. 


Print 


It is mailed 


_ Offic e 1 Broadway, New York, 


rds, Labels, 

Your Owns 

Larger Size 8s 

13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 

ure, old or young. E verything e asy 

by printed IneSFaesONe. Send two 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 






BelfInker $4 





AL ADY WANTS TO KNOW 

the latest Parisian style of dress and bonnet; a new way 
to arrange the hair. Millions are expended for artiticial | 
applianees which only make conspicuous the fact that | 
emaciation, nervous debility, and female weaknesses 
exist. Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” is sold un- 
der a positive guarantee. If used as directed, art can be | 
dispensed with, It will overcome those diseases pecu- | 
liz ar to fem: ules. By druggists. 


NEW MUSIC ! 


“We never speak as we pass by,” extraordinarily pop- 
ular song, 35c.; “First Love,” waltz song, 3c.; “Over 
the Garden Wall,” song, 30c.; ““Trifet’s Grand March,” 
Se.; “Iolanthe Potpourri,” 75c. All five, post-free, to 
any address on receipt of only 30 cents in stamps, 
$2.10 for 30 cents. 

F, TRIFET, 25 School Street, Boston, Mass. 








| illustrated, 


| cure certain, 





.|/ and W pooping < Cc ough. 
N 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue. or sale by Grocers. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


FOR FRYINC FISH AND OYSTERS 





Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 
COOK OKS containing Valuable 
and Instructions how to use 
OLIVE BUTTER, by the Principal of the Philadel- 
yhia Cooking School, mailed free, upon application. 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEE 


And STERE rr i. ail p sees, Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUEF CEXH IBITIONS, etc. 
F... 








A profitable business ro . man ah small capital. 
116-page —, fr ee, 
assau St., N 


zanterns for home Amusement. 
Me ALLISTER, Mfg - Optician, 49 3 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 


-¥. 


Send 3c. stamp for 


36 - page 


new, elegantly 
Catalogue and 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St. 








Lowest — ever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers, 


OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 


Boston, Mass. 
wt greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 


PING Catalogue, 1882-83. 


_P. POWELL& SON 238 Main Street, CINCL CINCINNATI, Q 





TO CONSU MPTIV ES. 

“Golden Medical Discovery” is a concentrated, potent 
| alterative, or blood-cleansing remedy, that wins golden 
opinions from all who use it for any humor, from the 
common pimple, blotch or eruption, to the formidable 

scrofulous swelling, or ulcer. Internal fever, soreness 
and ulceration, yield to its benign influences, “Consump- 
tion, which is but a serofulous affection of the lungs, may, 
in its early stages, be cured by a free use of this val- 
able remedy. See article on consumption and_ its 
treatment in Part Il. of the World’s Dispensary Dime 
Series of p: unphile ts, costs two stamps, postpaid. Ad- 
dress WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


= Castor 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
‘Pleasant, Harmless, and 


Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


= gga ane es and Patterns for Artistic 
 . Needle Wor Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted 
Work, patterns for Hand hag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. ‘Tells how to make South Kensington, 




















Outline, Per: —_ Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. Price: 
BOOK OF “io CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 


Worsted Work, ete. 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Designs, 8 Alp rhabets, etc. 

10 cts. 


Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 
SPECI At OFFER—AII for 18-3¢. dade. 

- INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THIS NEW 
Tic 
Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ballin the cup press- 
es back the Intestines, just 
as a person would withthe 
Finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
i It iseasy. durableand cheap. Sent by mail. 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
HALE’S HONEY 


QF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 








i SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


Circulars free. 

















2 EFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
mn > BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
te Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when Sirti with Croup 
Sold by all druggists. 
PrENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
PPLIES 


TELEPHON 
PH 


TELEGRAPH SUP 








IPP GF TY ST. 
i09 LIBE Newyork | 


. 
mE 





Recipes | 











wane 


- IDNEY-WORT 


}—_— 


mS 





cts at the Same Time on 





HE GREAT CURE 


—FOR— 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful sufferings which only 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











Liver and Bowels. 


A 


i= 





Kidneys. 








a 


TRADE 


KIDNEY-WORT 


MARK 











25 Cts. Complete. 25 Cts, 


Great Offer for 30 Days Only. 


Tilustrated by GUSTAVE Dork. 
Order at once, as we have but one 
thousand copies. Printed on tine 
xaper in clear type. Size, 9x11 
nehes. 16 pages and four cols. 
on each. Handsomely bound in 
paper covers (see cut). For 30 
days only, postage paid by us, for 


TENNYSON'S 


i ows Ps a 


OEMS 


COMPLETE 











ll-3et. stamps. Mention Compan- 
A ton Address WALTER LYMAN 
—— &CO., 5 School St, Boston, Mass. 














liness, Durabi >a c ey: een | 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
THAT TIRED FEELING. 
The Wonderful 


Restoring and renovating properties of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, with its power to brace up the system, and cleanse 
the blood of all humors, make it the very best family 
medicine that can be devised as a protection from dis- 
eases that originate in changes of the seasons, of climate, 
and of life. 

The weariness, languor and debility peculiar to the 
spring season are wholly overcome by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood, 
invigorates the nervous system, and imparts new lif« 
and energy to all the organs of the body. 

A gentleman suffering from the debility and languo) 
of spring says, “Hood’s Sarsaparilla is putting new life 
right into me. I have gained ten pounds since I began 


At No Other 


Season is the system so susceptible to the beneficial ef- 
fects of medicine. This is the time to take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify your blood and fortify your system 
against the debilitating effects of spring weather. 

A Lowell alderman says: “It is the strongest Sarsa- 
parilla I ever saw.” Try it. One hundred doses, $1. 

“I never found anything that hit my wants as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla does. It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite and seems to make me 
over.”—J. P. THOMPSON, Reg. Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“I recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla for biliousness and 
all impurities of the blood. Last spring I was much 
benefited by it.".—Mrs. J. W. CLEMENT, Franklin, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Combines the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom in 
such proportions as to derive their greatest medicinal 
effects with the least disturbance to the system. 

“I consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best medi- 
cines for early spring, when the blood is in a low con- 
dition and needs cleansing. I have been benefited by its 
use, and have recommended it to my friends.”—W. H. 
CurtIs, R. R. Ticket Agent. Haverhill, Mass. 

“If people want a medicine to go all through ’em and 
wake ‘em up, tell them to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”— 
Yours, FREEMAN N. Brxsy, Meredith Village, N. H. 


{00 Doses. One Dollar. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is designed to meet the wants of a 
large portion of our people who need a medicine to brace 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, and 
oil up the machinery of their bodies so it will do its duty 
willingly. No other article takes hold of the system and 
hits exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsanarilla. It reach- 
es every part of the human body through the blood, giv- 
ing to all renewed life and energy. 

You are liable to need Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as sickness 
comes uninvited, and strong men and women are forced 
to employ means to restore their health and strength, 
which only a few days ago they felt they had an assured 
lease of. Therefore, we ask the sick to try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, a medicine which has so often proved its great 
curative properties. 

“The beneficial effects from Hood's Sarsaparilla have 
been more speedy than from any other preparation.”— 
E. G. WOODMAN, Wilton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by druggists. $1, or six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., a Lowell, Mass. 


A Medicine for a Woman. 


Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a 


p lated foe fon LOE 
Lelia esc hearer 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
t#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and _ on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t®~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 

such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 

the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

tt ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. _22% 

It removes faintness, flatulency, Pusat all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

hat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, w — and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all cire Lmstanc es act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 

ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 











No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the + er. 25 cents per box. 

we Sold by all Druggists. 23 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS 





Unlike all other Preparations for 
the purpose it does not fill up the pores of the 
skin, nor gloss over the imperfections, thereby 
rendering them more unsightly when exposed, 








but by a combination of its chemical and frictional 


| qualities, brings out that natural health glow so 


much desired by ladies. It is harmless, and gives 
a beautiful tint to the skin. Price, 10c. per cake. 


_ STAMMERERS. 


ond all interested. sed for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Inst. 105 Waverly P1.,N.X- 














